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BUSINESS .NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
@ year, postage free, Remit vy check, draft or postal 
or express meney order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address. The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints — Subscribers who fail to receitvea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
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Nerfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
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Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Wey bosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 
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Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
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154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer, or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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MISS HELEN MERRITT 


Has returned to town. Shopping by mail. Com- 
missions of all kinds executed promptly and season- 
ably. 


123 FIrTH AVENUE, New YorK, 








FURS 





SEAL GARMENTS and other fancy furs made to 
order. Remodeling old garments in fashionable 
sacques or capes a specialty. 

Mrs, BARKER, 
116 West 39th St., New York City. 
Late with C. G. Gunther's Sons, Fifth Avenue. 





- R. VOLKEL . , Sixth Ave. 
PRACTICAL FURRIER, 


Fine furs at prices to suit the times. Also all kinds 
of fur garments made over in the latest style, 
Between 26th and 27th Streets. 


436 «2 o 








ROBES ET MANTEAUX 





SMITH & DILLON, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX, 
7 West 45th Street. 





MLLE. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26 Street 





M. CLOSE 
GOWNS 
156 Madison Avenue 








HATS, ETC. 





EDWARDS 
IMPORTER OF HATS, BONNETS, CAPES AND MUFFS 
8 West 28th Street 








Miss Gertrude Clapp has writ- 
ten Vogue that at an early date 
she will resume her Whist In- 
struction articles. These papers 
were most valuable and interest- 


ing to the large number of women 


engaged in the study of whist. 


MARRIED 


Bradfield-Palmer.—On the 24 Oct. at 
Grace Church, Port Huron, Michigan, by the 
Rev John Munday, Mr. Thomas Parks 
Bradfield and Miss Elizabeth Virginia Palmer, 
daughter of Charles H. Palmer, of Montana, 

Dwight-Allen.—28 Oct., at 116 W. 
82d St., New York, by the Rev. David 
Greer, D.D., Miss Carolyn Allen, daughter 
of Mr. Elisha Hunt Allen, to Mr. Edmund 
Dwight, Jr. 

Emmet-Chanler.—27 Oct., at Red 
Hook, N. Y., by the Bishop of New York, 
assisted by the Rev. J. R. Lambert, Miss 
Alida Beekman Chanler, daughter of the 
late John Winthrop Chanler, to Mr. Chris- 
topher Temple Emmet. 

Peckham-Corning.—28 Oct., in All 
Saints’ Cathedral, Albany, by the Bishop of 
Albany, assisted by Dean Robbins, Miss 
Harriet Weld Corning, daughter of the Hon. 
Erastus Corning, to Mr. Rufus N. Peck- 
ham, Jr. 

Stevens-Hand.—21 Oct., in Grace 
Church, New York, by the Rev. William 
R. Huntington, D.D., Miss Georgiana Hand 
to Mr. Richard Tracy Stevens. 

Throckmorton-Alvord.—28 Oct., in 
the Church of the Transfiguration, by the 
Rev. Dr. George Houghton, Miss Charlotte 
Eagerton Alvord, daughter of Mrs. Alwyn 
Alonzo Alvord, to Mr. Charles Wickliffe 
Throckmorton. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Dunn-Richmond.—Miss Mary Morrell 
Dunn to Mr. Stacy Richmond. Miss Dunn 
is a daughter of the late Major William 
McKee Dunn, U. S. A. 

Page-Francis.—Miss Helen Page to 
Mr. Arthur Wheeler Francis. Miss Page is 
a daughter of Mr. J. Seaver Page. 

Smith-Cummings.—Miss Helen W. 
Smith to Mr. Homer T. Cummings. Miss 
Smith is a daughter of Mr. James D. Smita, 
Commodore of the New York Yacht Club. 


WEDDINGS 


Emmet-Chanler.— Mr. Christopher 
Temple Emmet and Miss Alida Chanler 
were ;married in St. John’s Church, Red 
Hook, by Bishop Potter, Tue., 27 Oct. The 


bridesmaids were Miss Bessie Marshall, Miss 
Rosalind Richards, Miss Muriel White and 
Miss Cornelia Rogers. The best man was 
Mr. Grenville Emmet; the ushers were Mr. 
William Astor Chanler, Mr. Winthrop 
Rutherford, Mr. George Griswold, Mr. 
Barcel La Farge and Mr. Lyman Colt. 

Peckham-Corning. — Mr. Rufus 
Wheeler Peckham, Jr., and Miss Harriet 
Weld Corning were married in All Saints 
Cathedral, Albany, by the Bishop of Albany, 
Wed., 28 Oct. The maid of honor was Miss 
Mabel Whitney, there were no bridesmaids. 
Ushers were Mr. Parker Corning, Mr. Selden 
E. Marvin, Mr. Amasa Parker, Jr., and Mr. 
Lewis Rathbone Parker. 

Riker-Ambrose.—Mr. Alpheus Pierson 
Riker, of New York and Miss Ina Viola 
Ambrose, of Chicago, were married at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, Wed., 28 
Oct. Miss Blanche Miller, of Cincinnati, 
was maid of honor. The bridesmaids were 
Miss Nina W. Riker and Miss Daisy Byers, 
of Chicago. Mr. Geo. Hamilton Dean, of 
New York, was best man. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Cox-Miller.—Mr. Wilmot Townsend 
Cox and Miss Maria Bleecker Miller will be 
married in December. 

Graham-Sands.—Mr. Robert D. Gra- 
ham and Miss Edith Sands, daughter of Mr. 
Philip J. Sands, will be married on Wed. , 25 
Nov. The bride’s attendants will be Miss 
Alice Sands, maid of honor, Miss May Lef- 
ferts, Miss Nellie Barnes, Miss Eleanor. Erv- 
ing, Miss Esther Iselin, Miss Mary Graham, 
Miss Esther Hoppin, Miss Mabel Stibbins 
and Miss Elizabeth Sands. 

Jennings-Brewster.—Mr. Oliver G. 
Jennings and Miss Mary D. Brewster, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Benjamin Brewster, will be mar- 
ried in St. Bartholomew’s Church, on Wed., 
16 Dec. 

Moltke-Bonaparte.—Count von Moltke 
Huitfeldt and Miss Luisette Bonaparte, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Jerome N. Bonaparte, will be 
married in Washington Tue., 8 Dec. 

Nott-Hildt.—Mr. Charles Cooper Nott, 
Jr., and Miss Julia Jerome Hildt, daughter 
of the late Col. John McLean Hildt, U. S. 
A., will be married in the Church of the 
Holy Communion, Tue., 10 Nov. 

Shrady-Moore.—Mr. Henry Mervine 
Shrady and Miss Harriet F. Moore, daughter 
of Mrs. Julia E. G. Moore, will be married 
in St. Bartholomew’s Church, Wed., 18 
Nov. 

Taylor-Hard.—Mr. William R. K. 
Taylor and Miss Sarah A. Hard, daughter of 
Anson W. Hard, will be married in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, Wed., 2 Dec. 


DEBUTANTES 


Hollins. —Mrs. Frederick Wissman will 
give a reception for her granddaughter early 
in December at her home, 15 West 47th St. 

Maxwell.—Mrs. Horace Maxwell will 
introduce her daughter by a reception at 7 
East 74th St., Fri., 27 Nov. The reception 
will be followed by a dinner and dance. 


DANCES 


Junior Cotillons.—Owing to Mrs. Ar- 
thur Dodge being in mourning the junior cotil- 
lons, which were set for 3 Dec., 14 Jan., 11 
Feb., at Sherry’s will not be given, 

Monday Dances.—These dances have 
been cancelled because of Mrs. Henry Bre- 
voot Kane being in mourning, and illness in 
the family of Mrs. George Trowbridge. 

Tuxedo.—The annual ball was Fri., 30 
Oct. 


INTIMATIONS 


Baily.—Mr. and Mrs. Baily have returned 
to their town house, 77 Mad. Ave. 

Blight.—Mr. and Mrs. Atherton Blight 
have taken the house of Mr. Jules de Neuf- 
ville, 36 West 37th St., for the winter. 

Bristed.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles Astor 
Bristed will go abroad for the winter. 

Clagett.—Mrs. W. N. Clagett and her 
daughters, of Washington, are at the Waldorf 
for the winter. 
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Elliot —Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Elliot 
gave a caudle party at their house near the 
Country Club, Westchester, last week, in 
honor of their infant son and heir. The 
christening ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. Father Brown. The Westchester set, 
including Mr. and Mrs. Wateibury, Mr. and 
Mrs. Butler Duncan, Mr. and Mrs. Potter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harriman and Mrs. Have- 
meyer drank the health of the baby in cau- 
dle. 

Gould.— Mr. George Jay Gould has been 
elected Master of Fox Hounds of the Ocean 
Country Hunt and Country Club. 

Hitchcock.—Mrs. Roswell D. Hi:ch- 
cock and Miss Hitchcock are at their apart- 
ment at the Cambridge, where they will spend 
the winter. 

Whitehouse.—Mr. Norman de R. 
Whitehouse, who is convalescing from his 
attack of typhoid fever, will soon sail for 
Algiers to pass the winter. 

The Delta Phi Fraternity wil! have a 
banquet at the Waldorf on 27 Nov. 

The Alumni of Williams College 
will have their annual dinner at the Waldorf 
on 17 Dec. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Germanic.—Sailing Wed., 28 Oct.; 
Bishop Dowden, Mr. Frank Duryea, Hon. 
J. T. Hall, Mr. John Wainwright, Dr. and 
Mrs, George E. Harrison, Mr. A. H. Trum- 
bull. 

New York.—Sailing Wed., 28 Oct., 
Mrs. W. D. Craven, Miss Craven, Mr. 
Corbin, Col. N. J. Engledue, Capt. P. E. 
Gray, R. A., Mrs. Gray ; Prof. William M. 
Sloane, Mrs. Sloane. 

Normannia.—Sailing Thu., 29 Oct.; 
Miss Howland Ford, Mrs. L. M. Hitchcock, 
Miss Mary Hitchcock, Mrs. Eleanor Robin- 
son, Miss Robinson. 

St. Louis.—Arriving 24 Oct., Mr. W. 
H. Barnes, Mr. Howard Gould, Mr. Lloyd 
C. Guscom, Mr. John M. Harper, Gen. T. 
E. Merwin, Judge J. C. McNally, Captain 
H. C. Tallmann, U. S. N.; Mr. Henry Vil- 
lard. 

Teutonic.—Arriving 28 Oct., Mrs. Fred- 
eric de Billier, Mrs. Richard M. Hunt, Mrs. 
Truman G. Avery, Mrs. Avery, Mrs. Bruce 
Brown, Mr. Temple Bowdoin, Mrs. Bow- 
doin. 

Havel.—Arriving 28 Oct., Col. W. 
Winthrop, U. S. A.; Col. R. P. Huges, 
Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan. 


GOLF 


Larchmont.—A new golf club, the 
members of which will be women, will soon 
be started at Larchmont, The links and 
clubhouse are to be along the shore of the 
Sound, between Larchmont and Mamaro- 
neck, Those interested are Mrs, Oliver Ise- 
lin, Mrs. F. W. Flint, Mrs. Thomas A. 
Maitland, Mrs. W. F. Iselin, Mrs. J. T. 
Morgan, Mrs. C. M. Flagler, Mrs. C. G. 
Fry, and Mrs. Hotchkiss. 

Philadelphia.—The women’s handicap 
tournament at the Phila. Country Club, 
for a silver cup, was won by Miss Nina 
Davids, who made the 18 holes with a 
gross score of 106. The players were Miss 
Nina Davids, Miss Elsie Cassatt, Miss Sallie 
B. Price, Miss Frances Griscom, Mrs. J. F. 
McFadden, Miss Julia Berwind, Mrs. Charles 
Claxton, Mrs. Walter Q. Gorham, Mrs. 
Lizzie D. Young, Miss Sophie Starr, Miss 
Elizabeth Steel, Miss Bessie Dobson, Mrs. 
Montgomery Wilcox, Mrs. Pauline Town- 
send. 

Lakewood.—The first women’s golf 
tournament ever held on the Lakewood links 
was played on 31 Oct. It was a handicap 
tournament, nine holes, medal play. The 
prizes were two silver cups. Mrs. Haymond 
Hoagland, of Brooklyn, won with a gross 
score of 91, handicap of 14. Miss Edith 
Sands was second. The best score was made 
by Miss Agnes Davis, who played from 
scratch. The club will hold a big tourna- 
ment the last Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
in November, when there will be two cups 
competed for—one for men and one for wo- 
men, 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on cne 
side of their letter paper. 

4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent, 

750. Christmas Cotillon. B, New 
York —-I should like suggestions for a Christ- 
mas cotillon (if you will be so good) in the 
Correspondents’ column. 

Instead of arranging the favors for the co- 
tillon on a screen or on a table, in order to 
distribute them, it would be better suited to 
the season to arrange them on a Christmas- 
tree. In this event it would be necessary to 
choose, as far as possible, favors that would 
seasonably lend themselves to such surround- 
ings, and that would also be appropriate to 
such an occasion. Snowballs could be made 
of white tissue paper, to be used afterwards as 
shaving-balls by the men; they could be tied 
with long red ribbons, and so thrown over the 
arm while dancing, while they would decorate 
the tree before they were used. _Icicles, 
which are made for the purpose of decorating 
Christmas trees, if tied with red ribbons 
through the small hole at the top, would also 
ornament the tree and serve as a set of favors 
for the men, as they could be tied in their 
button-holes and so allowed to hang. 

Bonbonniéres formed and painted to repre- 
sent Santa Claus’ chimneys could be filled 
with chocolates or bon-bons, and would, with- 
out doubt, be an appreciated set of favors for 
the women. Small toboggans and snow- 
shoes tied with red ribbons would make an- 
other set of favors that could hang on the tree 
and be seasonable as well. 

You could also, by having them made to 
order, give another set of favors, consisting of 
small pins, made to simulate wreaths of 
holly. They could be of silver, enameled ; 
scarf pins for the men, and larger ones for the 
women. Indeed, large wreaths of natural 
holly, tied with a broad red ribbon with long 
ends, could be introduced into one of the fig- 
ures to crown the different partners; or they 
could be used as favors. Sleigh bells should 
be introduced into one of the figures, as they 
unquestionably belong to this season. The 
Russian Coronation cups, although not espe- 
cially applicable to Christmas, but because 
they are just now coveted by so many, 
could, by being filled with red carnations, be 
used as favors for the women, and would be, 
no doubt, greatly appreciated by them. The 
addition of flowers is, of course, optional ; but 
their addition would serve to make them 
more suited to this occasion. Ropes of greens 
could be easily and advantageously introduced 
into one of the figures. The one who dis- 
tributes the favors from the tree could be 
dressed as Santa Claus, and so carry out in de- 
tail each of the symbols peculiar to this sea- 
son. 

The ices, when served with the supper, 
could also be in the form of Santa Claus; 
while the table decorations, flowers, bonbons, 
etc., should be green and red as far as possi- 
ble. 


751. Finger-bowls—Crackers. To B. 
Dixon, Ill._—(1) Ata simple dinner, when 
fruit is not served, should finger-bowls be 
brought on? If so, when and how ? 

(2) im serving crackers and cheese, can 
other crackers (e. g., round butter wafers, 
etc. ) be substituted for Beuts ? 

(1) No, Finger-bowls are useless when 
fruit is not served; and many persons are of 
the opinion that in no circumstances are they 
good form, their use being in the nature of a 
toilet operation, which is not in place at 
dinner. 

(2) Use any kind of crackers that you 
think may be liked. 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 750 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue office. 
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WHIST 
AMERICAN LEADS 


T has been said that there are two things 
I that every one thinks he can do; one 
is to drive a horse, the other to play a 
good game of whist. As well might one, 
when asked to play upon the piano, say, ‘I 
have never learned, but will do my best,’’ as 
to attempt in these days to take a hand at 
whist without at least a familiarity with the 
rudiments of the game. 

The great stumbling block in the way of 
the beginner is to learn American leads, and 
it is the purpose of this article to put them in 
a clear and concise manner, so that they 
may be first understood and then learned. 

Beginning with the ace it is seen that it is 
led either from five or six small cards, or else 
from four other distinct combinations. The 
ace proclaims either length or strength in 
suit, and will head a suit of four or five cards 
at least. 

Ace led followed by king shows at least 
three other cards in the suit, the highest of 
which may be the knave. If the ace is fol- 
lowed by the queen it shows at once a suit of 
four only, one of which must be the knave. 
The other card may be any other one except 
the ten, for if you hold ace, queen, knave, 
ten, you lead the ace and then the ten, show- 
ing that the second card is led from the se- 
quence of queen, knave, ten, and that the 
suit is one of four cards only. 

It will be remembered that a former article 
contained the following rule: ‘** When you 
open a suit with a high card, and remain 
with two indifferent cards, lead the higher 
if you opened a suit of four, the lower if you 
opened a suit of more than four.’” This is a 
fundamental axiom of modern whist, and 
must be clearly understood before American 
leads can be mastered. 

The term, indifferent cards, is likely to be 
a confusing one to the beginner. By it is 
meant any two cards you may happen to hold 
that are of equal value because they are both 
in your\own hand, such as queen, knave, or 
king, queen. It is obvious that so far as 
trick-taking is concerned, the leader holding 
both these cards has nothing to gain by play- 
ing either one first; in other words, which 
shall be played first is a matter of indifference 
so far as making tricks is concerned. This 
being the case, the plan was devised of show- 
ing length of suit by a conventional use of 
these “indifferent’’ cards by playing the 
higher of the two to show the lesser num- 
ber, the lower to show the greater number 
held in the suit, thus: holding ace, queen, 
knave, and one small card in suit, the play of 
ace, then queen, shows that the suit contains 
knave and one other card only. If, however, 
two small cards are held, the proper play on 
the second round is the lower card, the knave, 
in order to inform your partner that the suit 
is one of five cards, oreven more. This con- 
vention extends through the whole system of 
leads, and it will at once be seen that it is an 
important factor in giving information as to 
the state of the hand, enabling one’s partner 
to accurately place the remaining cards of the 
suit, and putting him in a position to be of 
efficient aid in exhausting trumps, so as to 
make the cards of an established suit. 

In all cases where an ace is led and not 
followed by an honor, the fourth best card 
has been selected as the one that will give the 
most definite information to one’s partner, 
*¢ Fourth best’” is another whist term that 
sometimes puzzles the beginner who, with a 
perversity of ingenuity will count the fourth 
best from the bottom of the suit, instead of 
from the top. To make a homely illustration, 
one’s best gown is the one reserved for festive 
occasions, Second and third best are for or- 
dinary wear, and fourth best would be the 
one selected to go out in the rain in. Would 
it not be the fourth best one that the ward- 
robe contained ? 

The lead of king shows a suit of never 
more than four cards, one of which must be 
ace or queen, or even both may be held. 
The lead of king, then ace, shows any two 
smaller cards. Leading king, then queen, if 
the ace does not fall, shows the same, With 
ace, king, queen and knave, king is still led, 
for the suit again contains but four; and a 
good way to impress this lead upon the mind 
is to remember that the word king is spelled 


with four letters—the number of cards the lead 
of king designates. 

The queen lead brings up a vexed question. 
Until recently queen was led from either the 
top or bottom of a sequence and to show five 
cards in suit, as ace, king, queen, and two 
small cards, lead queen. About two years 
ago the idea was started at the Hamilton 
Club, Philadelphia, of leading the queen only 
when touched by the king, and from the 
combination of queen, knave, ten, to lead ten, 
the lowest of the sequence, in uniformity with 
the rest of the system, A great deal of 
spirited discussion followed upon the sugges- 
tion of this innovation, all the newspapers 
that devote any space to whist taking part in 
it, It was shown that the former ten lead, 
which had been used to show king, knave in 
the leader’s hand, was a dangerous one, if 
the adversary should happen to hold ace, queen 
of the suit, the disadvantages of the situation 
being obvious at a glance, It was argued 
with evident soundness that while one would 
hesitate to lead from the major tenace of ace, 
queen, it was a still greater folly to declare 
the holding of the minor tenace, as king, 
knave is called, to the adversary, thus plac- 
ing oneself in his power in the beginning of 
the game. The result of ail this discussion 
was noticed in the whist congress, lately held 
at Manhattan Beach, where all the crack 
teams, with the exception of one western 
one, played fourth best from king, knave, 
ten, queen to show king always, and ten 
from the bottom of the queen, knave, se- 
quence, 

There remains now but one other high card 
lead for consideration, that of knave ; which 
is not only the oldest lead of all, having orig- 
inated a hundred and fifty years ago, but the 
easiest to remember, knave being always led 
from a suit of five to show both king and 
queen positively, ace possibly. 

These are the leads in brief, and the best 
way of impressing them upon the memory is 
for two or three whist students to meet to- 
gether and learn by a process called match- 
ing. In order to do this let each person take 
a whole suit, and go over the leads in this 
way: ‘‘If I lead ace and then king, what 
have I got in my hand?’’ The othersselect 
the proper cards, and placing them face 
downwards on the table, wait until all have 
done so, when the cards are turned, com- 
pared, and mistakes corrected. In the ab- 
sence of a teacher one of the learners can take 
this article, and following the directions for 
the leads given in it, go through the whole 
system again and again until all has become 
as thoroughly mechanical as is the knowledge 
of the multiplication table. 

Margaretta Wetherill Wallace. 
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READY FOR THE HORSE SHOW 


Favorite figure with writers, whether real 
A literary people or mere journalists, is 
that of the elderly man, one of the 
common people who has amassed a fortune 
which he shares very generously with wife 
and children. This bread-winner is usually 
devoid of social ambition; but his wife and 
his daughters make up for his lack of interest 
in this direction, they being usually in haste 
to obliterate all traces of the humble old times. 
The principal nightmare which haunts their 
dreams of social attainment is the old man 
himself, who persists in a course of conduct, fit, 
perhaps, for a back woodsman, but indefensi- 
ble in the father of college-bred daughters liv- 
ing in a city. 


We are called upon to admire the honest 
independence of the father, and to regard it as 
rather fine that he delights in taking his children 


down. Boorishness is never admirable, and 
it is open to doubt whether he is, after 
all, so straightforward. His hostility to what 
he is pleased to term ‘*new-fangled no- 
tions ’’ is, more than likely, the natural disin- 
clination of the old dog to acquire new tricks, 
coupled with an uneasy consciousness that as 
he has never cultivated manner or any of the 
other refinements of behavior, he is hopelessly 
out of his element among those who regard 
good-breeding as an essential qualification. 
He follows the line of least resistance, judging 


it easier to continue the practice of his usual 
vulgarities of speech and conduct than to essay 
the impossible task of making a gentleman of 
himself. 


As to the wife and daughters, it would be 
interesting to know what their critics would 
have them do. They might, of course, de- 
vote themselves to philanthrepy ; but even the 
most austere would hesitate to suggest that all 
social intercourse be conducted on a University 
Settlement basis. What is usually cited as a 
reproach to the wives and daughters of rich 
men is, after all, meritorious rather than rep- 
rehensible. Society customs and observances 
are nothing more than an attempt to realize 
elegance and decorum in human intercourse, 
and, although silly extravagance and conven- 
tional inanities may be fair game for the satir- 
ist and the moralist, the fact is that if women 
should cease to foster ‘‘ society,”’ life would 
lose much of its charm. 


Life in the main is ugly, very ugly, scarred 
with vice and sorrow, and the effort to em- 
bellish it and to soften its harshness with the 
frou-frou of pretty costumes, well-bred man- 
ners and elaborately ornamental entertainment 
is not altogether contemptible. It is, rather, 
a making the best of things, which is commend- 
able alike on the score of good sense and that 
of esthetics. 
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PARISIANS ABROAD 





HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 
Fortnight ago there was published in 
A this column a list of colors against 
which women were warned, the claim 
being that the colors named were trying to 
all but fresh complexions. The paragraph 
has drawn out a letter from a correspondent, 
who describes herself as having ‘‘a colorless 
complexion and light brown hair,’ and who 
goes on to ask for suggestions as to what col- 
ors she had best select for her winter costume. 
The writer makes no mention of the color of 
her eyes, frequently an important modifying 
factor; besides which she apparently misunder- 
stands *‘fresh*’ as used by Haphazard. A 
‘<fresh *’ complexion does not necessarily im- 
ply color in the cheeks; the term is applied 
also to an unwrinkled skin healthy in tone. 
The best plan to secure good color results is 
to follow the suggestion given in this column 
about three weeks ago. If possible, face a 
north light, and deliberately study the effect 
of colors by the aid of a mirror and a hand- 
glass. The colors on trial should be placed 

on the head as well as around the shoulders. 

+ 
* * 

For purposes of experiment, failing gar- 
ments in the desired shades, pieces of 
cotton linings can be pressed into service. 
It will be found, of course, that some colors are 
more becoming than others, and it will also 
be made plain that even unbecoming colors 
may be worn if they are combined with other 
colors. For example, purple or black can 
often be made becoming by the introduction of 
white. It is impossible to make hard and fast 
rules, or to suggest schemes of color for never- 
seen correspondents. | For example, there is a 
certain woman of medium complexion, with 
gray-blue eyes and medium shade of brown 
hair. She can wear any shade of pink (either 
day or evening), yellow, green, lavender, 
gray, white, light or dark blue, or red. If 
she should submit this list to some one who 
never saw her, she would, without doubt, be 
told that she could wear any color, if her color 
possibilities included such trying ones as those 
catalogued. Asa matter of fact, unrelieved 
black and unrelieved brown are positively dis- 
figuring to her—facts she discovered by ex- 
perimentation. And that is what each woman 
must do for herself, or, if she lacks the color 
sense, she can call to her aid relative or friend. 


* 
* * 


There are some truths, such as that black is 
always ageing in effect, and that it accentu- 
ates facial indications of age or ill health, how- 
ever much it may emphasize the snowiness of 
shoulders. And again, although red may en- 
liven a bouquet or a millinery effect it does 
not impart a glow to human flesh. And still 
again, white satin, white silk and white linen 
show up most cruelly the ugly red or yellow 
skin, and the lines of not only aged, but young 
necks as well. White lace is more merciful. 


VOGUE 


A few such facts are generally applicable, but 
what colors each woman should wear is a 
matter she or her dressmaker, who sees her, 
must decide. 


* 
* * 


It is to be hoped that the piano soloist will 
not be often inflicted on audiences that at- 
tend orchestral concerts. The piano at best 
is but an inadequate metallic instrument, and 
its limitations and its unmusical qualities are 
made painfully prominent in concerted com- 
positions, where it and a string orchestra are 
brought sharply into contrast. The piano is 
most agreeable in a solo capacity, and if it is 
thought best to diversify programmes by secur- 
iog the services of capable pianists, it is to be 
hoped that the orchestra will not be required 
to assist —a requisition that results in crucifix- 
ion for sensitive ears. 


* 
* * 


A regular feature of a certain much-traveled 
avenue corner in the shopping district is a re- 
pellant young girl news vendor in tawdry 
trappings, who boldly stares at passers-by. 
An unmaidenly creature, she stands with her 
armful of papers—a pitiable example of one 
type of the child of the streets. To realize 
the degradation of her position one has only 
to imagine the horror of seeing the young 
daughter of some friend standing thus in the 
market place dressed as though for burlesque 
theatricals. Poor unfortunate child! she has 
been confirmed in her course of conduct by 
the attention paid to her pictorially and other- 
wise by some New York journals. She can 
boast that even the non-sensational, steady- 
going family paper, The New York Times, 
thought fit to publish her portrait in a supple- 
ment sheet in which portraits of college presi- 
dents and college professors, Papal delegates, 
and distinguished literary men are wont to 


appear. 


* 
* 


Across the street from this spectacular 
young person, half-way up the stairs of the 
elevated road, there stands in the afternoon 
the pathetic figure of a slight, elderly woman, 
who timidly proffers the evening papers to the 


crowd as it rushes down the stairs. As there 
is nothing suggestive or tawdry about the poor 
woman she is not regarded as desirable for 
purposes of newspaper exploitation. But to 
one who thinks and feels, the tragedy of 
her condition, feeble, old, poor, peddling 
penny papers for bread, is appalling. Over 
the way the flashy girl and here the worn, 
dispirited woman; all about them surges 
the money-spending crowd of well-dressed 
women, and just these two are left stranded 
on the edge—human driftwood. 


A DISTINCT LOSS 


‘*She fell in love with a poor artist, and 
jilted a man worth a million to marry him.”' 

«¢ Another case where a girl loved and lost, 
eh?*” 


OF UNSOUND MIND 


‘*T think that Mrs. Bickers must be some- 
what demented,”’ said Mrs. Gazzam to Mrs. 
Maddox. 

‘¢ What makes you think that ?”’ 

‘*I overheard her telling her husband that 
she was going to make herself plain, and you 
know that no sane woman would do that.”’ 
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A GAME OF CHANCE 


BY NEITH BOYCE 


CHAPTER II 


[In the opening chapter Mrs. Ransom, a handsome mar- 
ried woman, having driven over to the railway station for 
her guest, Dick Creighton, fills up the time on the way to 
her home by expressing her dissatistaction at having to stay 
in America, instead of enjoying herself in Europe and out- 
lining her plans for mitigating herennui. She also felicitates 
herself on having secured her cousin, Beatrix, as a compan- 
ion forher children. Trix is musical, desirous of going in 
for a career, but glad to find temporary refuge with her 
cousin, where, in return for a home, she acts in the capacity 
of nurse, governess and companion. At the opening of this 
chapter Mrs. Ransom has arsived at home. | 


He turned in at a gateway guarded by 
two tall granite shafts. A graveled 
drive edged by brilliant beds of ver- 

bena twisted through the midst of a smooth 
lawn up to the house, the size and appear- 
ance of which betokened comfort and pros- 
perity without ostentation. On one side 
the lawn sloped down to the water of the 
inlet, on the other were tennis-courts. There 
were hammocks under the trees and on 
the broad verandas; new awnings shaded 
the windows; flowering plants stood on the 
steps. 

‘<It really looks quite habitable,’’ said 
Cecilia, surveying her domain critically. 
‘« Pritchard is a jewel. She only came down 
three days ago, and I’! wager that the house 
is already swept and garnished from top to 
bottom.”’ 

«When does the horde arrive? ** 

‘¢ Wednesday the Blounts come, and Mrs. 
Russell and some man that Theodore has 
asked, and Turner. And Thursday Brant 
Vivian and her brother.”* 

“‘Ah!"’ said Creighton, meeting her 
glance unmoved; ‘I didn’t know you had 
asked them.”” 

‘¢ Well, I have. Here we are.”” 

She pulled up under the porte-cochére at 
the side of the house. The groom sprang to 
the horse’s head, and Creighton descended and 
held out his hand to Mrs. Ransom. She 
went up the steps, shaking out her gray cloth 
gown, which rustled with a consciously-expen- 
sive air. 

**So clever of Beatrix not to overwhelm me 
with the children the minute I arrive,’”’ she 
said. ‘* You'll see, the; won't appear till I 
send for them—and that won't be yet awhile. 
I’ve got to see Pritchard first of all, and get 
things off my mind. Go and amuse yourself, 
Dick. You can inspect the horses, and the 
boats, and the courts—and then come back 
and report—about five o'clock.’ 

**Oh I say !—two hours !*’ 

*¢ Well, there are hammocks, and books in 
the library—go on, do. I can’t be bothered 
with you. I'll send Trix, if you like.”’ 

**No thank you. I can kill time by my- 
self, if necessary—don't require an accom- 
plice.”” 

*¢T don’t believe it. You're like me, and 
you own society bores you beyond endur- 
ance.”” 

*¢ Then how can you have the cruelty to 
condemn me to boredom for the space of two 
hours? It isn’t hospitable. I shall go to 
sleep.”” 

*¢ Do, only wake up about five. We'll have 
tea, and then you can drive me out, and we 
can go and fetch Theodore—he’ll come down 
by the six-thirty.”’ 

‘Just as you like. By the way, Cecilia, 
what's the relationship between Miss Berrian 
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and myself? She’s your first cousin, I'm 
third or fourth."’ 

‘* Arrange it to suit yourself, I shan’t 
worry. If you are going to insist on being a 
fool, the consequences be on your own head.”’ 

Cecilia smiled carelessly, pulling off her 
gloves; Creighton looked at her from under 
moody brows. 

**I don’t escape the consequences,’’ he 
said. 

‘*No reason why you should. Ring the 
bell—and welcome to the Hermitage.’” 

She touched his hand with her long cool 
fingers. 

«©A nice sort of a hermit I'll make! 
—Jerome, knocking on his poor old breast 
with his great round stone, to subdue the 
flesh.”* 

‘What's that—poetry? I don’t despair, 
we shall make a saint of you yet, or that 
modern substitute, a respectable family man. 
Here’s Pritchard at last. How do you do, 
Mrs. Pritchard, may we come in? Where 
are you going to put Mr. Creighton and his 
three trunks? Dick, you can go up to your 
quarters now, if you like. I'm busy. Au 
revoir.” 

Creighton, left alone in the large square 
hall, shrugged his shoulders and sauntered out 
again upon the veranda. Here low wicker- 
chairs stood invitingly about; hammocks 
swayed lightly in the wind—quiet reigned, ex- 
cept for the muffled thunder of the surf, half 
a mile away. But Creighton lit a cigar and 
walked out into the grounds. The tennis- 
courts he found to be in fair condition, though 
improvable by a good rolling. Along the 
little pier at the bottom of the lawn lay two 
sail-boats, and anchored in the inlet was a 
small, three-masted yacht. When he had 
completed his leisurely inspection of the prem- 
ises by a visit to the stables, where his own 
trotter was by this time domiciled, Creighton 
strolled back to the house. Happening to 
glance up as he approached it, he perceived a 
small face very near the sill of one of the up- 
per windows. The face was round and brown, 
framed in a floss of yellow hair, and it wore a 
distinct scowl. At sight of Creighton this 
expression gave place to one of intense, but 
not very friendly curiosity. The boy's nose 
flattened itself against the pane, and his dark 
blue eyes watched Creighton sharply until he 
had disappeared. 

‘<I suppose Cecilia is still busy, 
the latter, with a faint grin. 

He established himself in an easy- 
chair on the east veranda facing the sea, 
lit a second cigar, yawned, and became 
drowsily conscious of the awakening of 
an appetite. 

*‘Sea air—great thing! Sleepy al- 
ready, and anxious for my dinner— 
wonderful !”° 

He took off his hat, showing smooth, 
light hair already beginning to thin at 
the temples. His steel-gray eyes looked 
out listlessly from under drooping lids 
about whose corners was visible a faint 
cross-hatching of fine lines. An air of depres- 
sion, of languor, physical and mental, seemed 
to characterize this tall, thin frame, with 
shoulders slightly bowed through sheer lack 
of energy to keep erect. With one long, 
nervous hand he tugged at his straw-colored 
mustache—buried in a sombre reverie, or per- 
haps half-asleep, too much and too little to 
dream. 
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It was like a dream, that gradual enfolding 
of his senses in a mesh of sott melody, a net- 
work of smooth, sweet tones inextricably 
mingled, obscuring and revealing design in ap- 
parent confusion. The theme was a delicate 
and haunting minor, a single phrase pursued 
through incessant harmonic progressions, and 
ending suddenly as though to baftle the guest 
upon a mocking semi-tone. 

There was a moment's pause, then the 
player dashed with a perfect ease and precision 
of attack into the Grand Valse of Chopin. A 
delightful crispness and brilliance of tone, and 
a remarkable finish marked the rendering of the 
rippling allegro. 

Creighton by this time was wide awake, 
and listening with astonished admiration. The 
Berceuse followed, played with a tender, lin- 
gering touch under which the keys seemed to 
sing. Then came a repetition of the first 
melody, which Creighton could not identify, 
and a short lightly-tumultuous scherzo, echoing 
the same theme in a major key, with a move- 
ment like the swift ecstatic eddying of butter- 
flies high in air. 

The music ceased abruptly and there was 
the sound of the closing of a piano-lid ; the 
room, Creighton thought, must open on the 
balcony directly above him. His lips shaped 
themselves into a noiseless and meditative 
It must be the little governess. A 
governess! Such talent as that wasted ! 

Creighton wondered why he had never 
heard her play before, why she had never been 
put forward at any of Cecilia’s semi-profes- 
sional musicales; then he remembered her 
mourning. He tried to recall and define his 
vague impressions of her personality. A shy 
little girl in black, with rough dark hair and 
nice eyes—were they blue or brown? —this 
was all he could remember. No matter—this 
oversight might easily be remedied. He was 
conscious of some interest in the meeting to 
come. A girl who could play Chopin like 
that—especially when Chopin happened to be 
one’s particular affinity—was certainly worth 
while. It would not even be necessary to 
make love to her in order to find an interest 
in her society. This prospect presented, at 
least, the attraction of novelty. Creighton 
smiled at himself for his momentary dallying 
with it. 

«¢ Well, Dick,*’ said Mrs. Ransom, crisply, 
through the open French window behind him, 
‘«have you had a good nap? It’s nearly tea- 
time, and I'm hungry. Come and have a 
cup of my new Pekoe—the kettle’s boiling, 
and there are chocolates galore !"" 

She held aside the curtains that he might 
enter, and the player and her music were for- 
gotten. 


whistle. 


(To be continued ) 


DOMESTIC BLISS 
SHE: ** Do you get on better with your 
wife, nowadays ?** 
He: ‘Oh, yes; we have arranged that 
one of us shall always be out when the other 
is at home. We are very happy.” 


We are firm ; the other fellows are obsti- 
nate. 


has 


Silence is not always desirable. It 
given the owl a reputation for wisdom that 
must be annoying because of the difficulty of 
living up to it. 


VOGUE 


AULD ROBIN GRAY 


A SCENE FROM LIFE 


T was a night in early June. Through the 

I open French windows of a long drawing- 

room groups could be seen strolling on 

the lawn or pacing up and down the wide 

verandah. Others sat in the window seats 
while they listened to the singing. 

Presently, a man walked the length of the 
room toward a tall, slender young woman, 
and, in a tone through which only those who 
knew him well could perceive the sarcasm, 
said : 

‘*I am the bearer of a request, Mrs. Est- 
court, that you will favor us with Auld 
Robin Gray."* 

A bright color darted to the clear, pale 
cheeks. The woman knew that the request 
came from the man himself, and, with an ef- 
fort to hide the tremor in her voice, she asked : 

** Would you not prefer one of the new 
songs ?”’ 

‘*No, indeed ; we enjoy the old songs so 
much, and that one recalls the musical evenings 
at your home. How little we thought then of 
seeing you here, the wife of Major Estcourt. 
There was another favorite of mine. I can’t 
remember the name, but the air went this 
way ’’: and he began to hum. 

Her color grew deeper. She remembered 
the song, The Rich Man's Bride, and she 
knew that he remembered it also, and 
came from pique to recall it. She could not 
proclaim the truth in the words of that song : 


But ’twas to save from scorn and shame 
A father’s dear and honored name. 


Without more hesitation she took her seat, 
and struck the chords of Auld Robin Gray. 
She tried to sing without the confession of 
deep feeling ; but presently she remembered 
only what that song meant to her, and the 
pathos of it was borne from her heart to those 
of her hearers, who listened in significant 
silence. 

She did not know that the unmanly request 
was overheard by her husband, who hastened 
to stand beside her, as if defying criticism. 
His tall, military figure had not lost its grace; 
and his clear, dark eyes retained their fire ; 
but now, despite the misery that he tried to 
banish, those eyes were softened to tenderness 
for her. He tightened his grasp on the chair 
as he heard the cry in her voice through the 
last words : 

I darena think o’ Jamie, for *twould be a sin, 

But I'll do my best a gude wife to be, 
For auld Robin Gray is so kind to me, 

As she finished the song, the white head 
bowed over her, and their eyes met—his, so 
often full of fire and pride, were womanly soft 
and dim ; hers, deep as the blue of heaven, 
strove to hide their pain as she looked at him. 
The watcher, who knew that his scheme was 
baffled, slunk away. 

Then she rose and walked with auld Robin 
through the room, and her heart was more 
restful, mote trustful than it had been since 
the bitter day when she knew that never again 
upon earth should she see young Jamie. 

M. Bourchier-Sanford. 


Vogue of 12 November is to contain some 
special dress illustrations which will be of 
interest to those women who are interested in 
tailor-made styles. 
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evening at the club, **do you not 

get tired of writing the same little 
screed, week after week—I know it is you, 
so you need not deny it—about clothes and 
collars and ties and all that sort of thing? 1 
should suppose that you would die of ennui 
before you had put down a half dozen words 
to paper—before the ink was dry ?”’ 

I laughed and looked out ot the window. 
I confess at the time it was a greater bore for 
me to discuss the situation or to attempt an 
explanation than for me to have written 
columns and columns of gossip about clothes. 
And then I write and do not talk clothes. I 
seldom speak of what I have, because to do 
so would certainly be a bit of inexcusable 
vulgarity. Now and then I may hint at 
something, just by way of illustration. I 
should have found this a bore long ago, if I 
did not feel that I have a mission to accom- 
plish. I think that I was cut out for a poli- 
tician. 

I should really like to run for Congress or 
something of that kind, and I should not hesi- 
tate at times to orate from the tail of a cart. 
But I should have my canvassing done by 
others. I would blow in—is not the cor- 
rect expression ?—the Tough Boys’ Coterie or 
the Longshoremen’s Club, once in a while. 
My deputy would do the soliciting, the hand- 
shaking—I cannot afford to soil gloves—and 
that sort of thing. I should become so con- 
descending to the hungry reporter, and I 
should actually take one or two of these people 
in to luncheon, somewhere down town. I 
suppose I should have to givethem cigars, and 
they say that the poorer the quality the better 
chance I would have for election. It would 
show that I was not proud, and the fellows 
would actually think I had smoked them my- 
self. 

Then I should go wearily around among my 
friends and talk vaguely of Washington, be 
very pleasant to the bores at the club and 
refuse to read the newspaper abuse or praise of 
me. I would say so, perhaps rather loudly— 
I know that is vulgar, but then you know one 
has to descend to some things—in public 
places. I really believe that if I sent Mead- 
ows around to the polls I should be 
elected almost by an overwhelming majority. 
We Americans are much frightened these 
days, and I think the man who stands the best 
chance to win with the masses is the one who 
keeps aloof from them before election, and 
who shows them by inference that he has 
plenty of money, and that he will not meed a 
cent of the public funds for his support or that 
of his friends, and that this fact will insure fat 
offices and many of them. Democracy and 
principles are played out. We love and wor- 
ship the golden calf of humbuggery and we 
want it. 

I cannot believe that men will be so idiotic 
as to wear embroidered waistcoats in the even- 
ing, and the absurd illustrations of these in 
alleged fashion articles simply seem like the 
figments of a diseased brain. In fact, as the 
year goes on I see less and less likelihood of 
any extravagant fashion in dress. I see that my 
predictions for the quiet browns and grays have 
been realized with al] classes. Here and there 
I meet a man with a profusion of jewelry, 
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with a watch-chain and with a gorgeousness of 
apparel which rather strikes me as amusing 
than offensive. For instance, these absurd lit- 
tle twilled cords connecting the buttonholes of 
the evening coat. There is no necessity for 
it, and the fat man who attempts such a fad is 
too absurd for anything. 


N a flurry of delight 
I Baby calls me every night : 
** Come, Aunt Nell!’’ His voice is sweet, 
And an innocent conceit 
Bubbles over in his laugh, 
*¢ Come see baby take his bath! *’ 


Little new Diogenes, 


In his tub he reigns at ease ; 

Diving with a sudden dash, 

And a most inspiring splash, 
Through the foamy waves that break 


I have adopted black. I shall go out but 
seldom this winter, and I shall glory in the 
dinner jacket and the black tie. The ties for 
evening and semi-evening are wider and 
broader, and they are tied in the manner 
something of the French, although not so pro- 
nounced. There is much individuality in a 
tie, and I would be on the list of those who 
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do just a little different from anybody else. I 
think we are coming to the days of individu- 
ality in clothes, and thus we can avoid those 
who would be not as others—the cheap imita- 
tion of our inferiors. 

Iam always looking for something new. 
But so far I have not seen a single novelty 
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and the country is coming to its senses. The 
bonfires are burned and the ashes have been 
scattered. To some, it has been an era of 
disappointment ; and to others, again, of tri- 
umph. But actuality is better than waiting. I 
dislike waiting, and I have no doubt that the 
inferno promised us in the next world is only 


All about his porcelain lake ; 


Slipping with triumphant gasp, 
From the nurse’s firmest grasp, 


Keeping up the merry strife 


From a brimming joy of life. 
Snugly tucked away in bed, 


As the last good-night is said, 


that commends itself. The fancy waistcoats 
which so many of our young country squires 
delight in, are too pronounced for me. They 
stare me out of countenance with their huge 
plaid bars and checks on their drab back- 
grounds, and yet for certain men of a certain 
style I think that they are quite fit. 

And now the exciting week is all over, 
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Clean and rosy, warm and dry, 
Baby tells me, by and bye, 

** If you come to-morrow, then 
Baby’l] swim for you again.”’ 


S. St. G. Lawrence. 


standing in the cold or in the heat—I am in- 
clined to believe in the cold theory—outside 
the gates of paradise, hoping against hope, 
but never to enter. I do not care how 
wretched a position may be—if it is hopeless, 
it is far easier to bear than if there were 
hope. But why should we think of these 


(Continued on page 292.) 
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(Continued from page 289.) 
things! The life we are to lead is far too 
short. We need not eat or drink to excess, 
but we can all be moderately merry, and I be- 
lieve in this medium middle class of joys and 
sorrows. 

I want no extremes. I want no past. I 
turn my back on that which cannot be re- 
called. It is over. It is dead and buried, 
and whether in the long ago there were joys 
or there were sorrows I do not want to think. 
The present is what I live for, and in my 
present I build and I place my future. 

Last year I was a country squire—to-day I 
live again amid the whirl and noise of the city. 
Both were, both are pleasant and both have 
drawbacks. Meadows wears my cast-off 
clothes, but I will not allow him to be seen 
with them on in my presence. He knows 
my rules too well for that ; and, so in details, 
as in the great things, I model my life. 


MYSTIFYING NAMES 


Efore giving orders for Paris gowns, 
fashionable women would do well to 
study up the new names under which 

winter colors are posing. All these so-called 
new shades are in reality a repetition of the 
old familiar colors of last season, reproduced 
without any perceptible difference. The 
whole gamut of greens, blues, pinks and vio- 
lets have had a rechristening—in order, evi- 
dently, that a touch of novelty should be at- 
tached to them, if only for disguise. Fancy 
the perplexity of a woman hearing for the first 
time that her order for a handsome dinner 
gown had been carried out in vert Tunis, or 
in vert prophéte! On trying it on, judge of 


her surprise and delight to find that vert Tunis 
was nothing but her favorite apple-green, while 
vert prophéte was simply grape-green ! Upon 
ordering a ball gown later on, this bewildered 
cliente was again plunged in confusion when 
assured that crambé was the only tint she 
could wear to advantage, and one of the new- 


est of evening colors. When shown the vel- 
vet and silk, she was enchanted to find another 
of her old favorites—opal-green—and readily 
gave her consent. 

Apropos of greens in general to be our 
mainstay this season, it is well to be warned 
that vert fjard is that delicious, cool sea-green 
we all admire, while vert nauclée is a golden- 
green full of sunlight, and vert empire that 
deep, rich tone seen in the myrtle leaf. All 
the rose-pinks have been robbed of the loved 
names of the roses themselves. If you are 
seeking pale blush hues they must be called 
rose Trianon, rose Marie Antoinette and rose 
Boucher. Fortunately, we may still ask for 
rose de chine and pivoine, and be understood ; 
but we must be onthe alert for a brilliant 
pink which, in old gardens, we knew as 
Althea, but dubbed at the moment Gabriel. 
Blues have taken to classification. The hard 
metallic tones are spoken of as bleu glaive 
and bleu creusot; whereas much softer but 
still rather cold tones, which usually 
go by the general name of china 
blues, are henceforth to be mentioned 
as bleu Rouen—bleu Bohéme. Pretty jewel 
names, such as turquoise or sapphire, have 
vanished, and in their place we must adopt 
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for our raptures Yeddo and. Vancouleur. In 
the same way opulent royal blues are to be 
recognized as X-ray and Hernani. Among 
yellows, Messie is to awaken the imagination 
to a pale ivory tint, as Phoebus reveals a su- 
perbly golden tone. Grays, in their many va- 
rieties, have fallen into two classifications— 
the cold stone grays falling under the name 
of Suffern and Beaumarchais, while the cloud- 
like paler hues are to be admired as gris 
greuze, gris virginie. However, the ruling 
motif of color in all that we shall wear this 
season will owe its source to those two 
artistic periods—Louis Quinze and Louis 
Seize ; so we may rest assured that nothing 
but exquisite harmonies may be forthcoming 
from all skiled makers whose lives have been 
spent in the study of color—its possibilities and 
adaptations. 

A return to a more restful use of street col- 
ors, and the elimination of fierce assault of 
rabid color upon color, has happily had its 
day, and the inclination to monochrome shad- 
ings in gowns and hats is by far more repose- 
ful and pleasing, and may be the incentive to 
less loud manners ensuite, of which there is 
great need. 


SUITABLE COSTUME FOR MATRON 


While silk forms an admirable out-of-door 
toilette for a matron, a cloth costume, consist- 
ing of jacket and skirt, in plum-blue, will be 
found trés élégant fora white-haired dowager. 
To begin with, the corsage paquette is very 
open in front, fits the figure in the back, and 
defines it in front, with a row of four match 
buttons on one side, and button holes opposite. 
The fronts have an inside cloth coat of pale 
tabac, which extends outside the blue one a 
few inches beyond each front, and double that 
distance at the bottom. A plastron vest of 
white mull, outlined with gold thread, with 
deep lace on the bottom, gives a charming re- 
lief, and mull tabs bordered with narrow lace, 
accent the effect about the collar, with a lace 
bow for finish in front. Plain coat sleeves 
with cuff suggestions done with simple lines of 
soutache braid to match. The skirt is di- 
vided into narrow panels at the side, merely 
by double lines of braid, ending at the bottom 
with a little elaboration of design. A vel- 
vet capote a trifle darker in tone than the 
cloth, has a wreath of shaded plum velvet 
roses sunk quite around the brim, in tulle 
of the same shades, which produces a delight- 
ful combination and contrasts beautifully with 
the ripples of waved white hair. White kid 
gloves stitched with black give the needed 
perfection to as smart a costume as could be 
devised. 


THE TRIMMING ON SKIRTS 


All the unpardonably ugly trimmings on 
skirts are purely tentative. They should not 
influence our good taste or judgment, for 
élégantes on this side of the water, as well as 
on the other, may be depended on to reject 
any style which deforms the figure. Flat 
trimmings cautiously used we shall continue 
to wear; but for that reason untrimmed skirts 
are not yet given up, and the favorite place 
for trimmings remains on the front gore, and 
side panels. These remarks refer particularly 
to cloth gowns for street wear. 

The casaque model is to be much to the 
fore as a visiting wrap in black or colored vel- 
vets and satins, and when trimmed with heavy 
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Russian silk braids, jetted and especially de- 
signed for epaulettes, collar, cuffs, as well as 
front pieces, and with the inside of Henri 11. 
collar in plissés of black Chantilly, it becomes 
an exquisite cloak. Plissés of the same lace 
should fall below the wrist of the coat sleeves. 
It must be warmly interlined and the prettiest 
silk lining chosen for it. 


SUITABLE HAT TO BE WORN WITH THE 


CASAQUE 


A Henri 1. hat, which is more properly a 
toque in form, looks remarkably well with 
this style of loose garment. I have in mind 
one in velvet bleu de France (old style) mod- 
ernized to X-ray blue, having under the brim, 
resting on the hair, a narrow quilling of green 
velvet, which shows very well across the front, 
and some of the same velvet then looped up 
on the left side toward the back, where a pan- 
ache of black ostrich feashers rises gracefully 
above the crown. 


THE REDINGOTE MODEL 


A manteau of great chic approaches the 
redingote in model and covers the entire gown. 
You may fancy the lovely pale tint of a gris 
greuze cloth, and the perfect lines in which it 
is made to fall over the figure, its only trim- 
ming a dark stone martin bordering. The 
cloak is double-breasted, folding from right to 
left, diagnally across the bust to left hip, 
where it falls vertically to the bottom, bordered 
by a band of fur. The plainness of the back 
is relieved by the drapery of its Russian sleeves, 
which hang from the shoulders in several rip- 
pling folds, half-way down the arm, a band 
of stone marten finishing the bottom of them. 
Besides these, are close-fitting, tight sleeves, 
with fur cuffs, which may be put on and off at 
pleasure. The distingué feature is a demi- 
plastron of orange velvet, overlaid by a trac- 
ery of jet, box-plaited and hanging loose, 
from its attachment to the high collor match- 
ing the cloak. To achieve perfect distinc- 
tion, the hat or capote must repeat this orange 
note of color. In this instance, a capote 
which accompanies the cloak described is built 
of black jet and velvet with a chic orange vel- 
vet bow in front, directly in the middle, and 
back of the bow an aigrette of black osprey. 


THE BOLERO NOT UNIVERSALLY BECOMING 


Boléros are worn by every one having pre- 
tententions to smartness, although, if the 
truth must be told, they really suit few figures. 
Clever gown-makers do not attempt the 
boléro back, unless the figure can stand it. 
The fronts go very well, with few exceptions. 
Lace boléros are the mode, the heavy guipure 
in russet, or the finer cream-white variety, the 
latter one most popular. They are adding 
extremely narrow lisse or mousseline plissé 
ruches to the edges of them, as we see on 
recently arrived Paris frocks. In most cases 
it does beget an added charm. But my en- 
thusiastic admiration turns toward the broad 
mousseline-de-soie sash, with long floating 
ends exulting in grace. No prettier fashion 
have we had than this craze for ceinturies, 
the corselet or ribbon, tulle or mousseline 
sash. The first-named improves the figure 
wonderfully, while the others develop there 
witchery and poetry in motion and float out so 
entrancingly in walking. 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


LOOPS FOR SKIRTS AND BODICES 


Nce more is the favorite tailor-made 
O gown to the fore, and very smart and 
tresh it looks after its retreat in box, 
wardrobe or trunk where it slumbered in 
darkness during the summer days. This 
bespeaks proper care, skirt and waist frames, 
plenty of tissue paper inside and out of the 
bodice, to drive off wrinkles, and to preserve 
whatever trimming it may have had on it. 
While on the subject, let me advise all who 
have their gowns made at home never to omit 
the inside loops for hanging, to be sewed on 
the inside of skirt belts or skirt bindings, and 
to have at least two or three loops on the in- 
side of every bodice, one on each arm-hole 
towards the shoulder at the back, and the third 
sewed below the belt-ribbon in the middle of 
the back. Where frames are used it is quite 
true there is no necessity for these loops, but as 
it does not fall to everyone’s lot to have 
abundance of closet room to accommodate 
these supports, nor do we expect to find such 
conveniences in visiting or traveling, the loops 
may be considered quite indispensable. They 
wear better if made of bias pipings of silk to 
match linings, or of narrow ribbons. Certain 
bodices are far better kept smoothly on 
shelves, or in broad drawers with a generous 
supply of tissue paper filling out waists and 
sleeves, but that is often impossible unless 
one has proper room fittings, or a luxurious 
wardrobe room especially built next to one’s 
dressing-room. 


PROPER CARE OF HANDSOME COSTUMES 


But all dinner, ball and handsome visiting 
gowns should be kept from the air and the 


slightest exposure to dampness or dust. This 
holds good for all wraps, hats and bonnets. 
Then, too, so much depends on the daily 
care we give gowns and wraps in constant 
use. Keeping them well brushed, and the 
skirts particularly free from dust. The habit 
of hanging up gowns and wraps as soon as 
we take them off is another means of keeping 
them looking well and in good order. Any 
observing person can detect at a glance the 
sort of care clothes receive. There is no way 
to elude the mark of personal carelessness, it 
speaks loudly from every point and tells the 
story plainly to the world. That is the evi- 
dence by which we detect the frumpiness and 
untidiness of some of our friends, in contrast 
to others who are always spic and span, 
as if they had come out of that proverbial 
band-box so often quoted. Many women ex- 
cuse themselves (when fortune no longer smiles 
upon them), from keeping up a well-groomed 
appearance by laying the blame on the want 
of a maid, or their own helplessness to do for 
themselves. Such a plea instead of being an 
excuse is in reality accumulative evidence of 
innate laziness and untidiness. Every woman 
who cannot afford a maid is able to supply 
the want by her own hands and go through 
certain duties to her person and clothes every 
day of her life, unless she is a confirmed in- 
valid, utterly helpless. With proper appli- 
ances at hand, the time required is not 
excessive, and as for the injury to the hands 
in brushing and cleaning, there is no need of 
it if rubber gloves are worn, as they should 
always be, or even cast-off kid ones. 
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AUTUMN COSTUME 


Whoever may be about to purchase an eta- 
mine or light wool material for an autumn 
gown, will find the model I am about to de- 
scribe quite charming in effect, no matter 
what the color may be, provided the silk used 
on the bodice and sleeve drapery, as well as 
belt, is selected with good taste for harmo- 
nious contrast. We will say that the material 
is an etamine of a pale wood-brown, and that 
its skirt is untrimmed, of moderate width, 
with the least possible fulness in the middle 
of the back. Fortunately the present style 
of skirt, will not be very difficult to alter 
later on when it is predicted that our winter 
skirts are to be made much narrower, and 
our sleeves to follow suite. The bodice 
is round drawn down into belt with more or 
less fulness according to figure. In the centre 
of back and front a plastron of pale blue and 
flame scarlet taffeta, covered wirh écru lace 
and draped together is inserted, the scallops 
of a narrow match lace being then used as a 
finish for the outer edges. ‘The belt is of this 
taffeta also, but quite wide and crushed, 
fastening on the left side in a smart bow, two 
loops of which hang downward on the skirt, 
while one loop, with two sharp ends doubled, 
stand upward. The sleeve is very pretty, par- 
ticularly for a slender figure. Less ful- 
ness and depth of drapery should be 
adopted for those of more generous pro- 
portions. The sleeve is the new model gigot 
very close-fitting to the lower arm with puff 
above, the novelty consisting of bias drapery 
falling from the shoulder. The lining of this 
drapery is of the same gay taffeta, and, as it is 
much shorter in front and ripples downward 
suddenly to the elbow, it shows to much ad- 
vantage. Wonderfully well suited to matrons 
is this model, carried out in black materials, 
soft and light, with belts, plastrons, and upper 
sleeve drapery of the new mottled silks in mch 
warm colors glowing together. 


COSTUME FOR YOUNG GIRL 


A very smart serge or Bedford cloth gown, 
suitable for a girl of sixteen to eighteen, may 
be modeled after the following hints. For 
choice of color, there is grape-purple, mouse- 
gray, several tans and browns, greens and 
mineral blues. Have the skirt well made, but 
untrimmed. Let the bodice be round, slightly 
full in front, seamless, and fastened at the 
side, the front cut out in a square pompadour, 
the back in a high V. Trim these bodice 
openings with two rows of inch-wide black 
velvet an inch apart, but at the left corner in 
front, under the opening, let the four velvet 
ribbons almost meet, and then turn them 
downward in straight lines, so that they pass 
under the corselet, which should be of black 
velvet, quite high, and crushed in the fitting, 
fastening invisibly. The sleeves should be 
tight to the arm, having bias puffs at the top, 
three altogether, all of the dress material. 
For wrist finish, two simple rows of black vel- 
vet with a frill of yellow lace. To fill in the 
square and pointed bodice openings, there 
should be a plain black velvet chemisette with 
a high black velvet neckband attached, fin- 
ished off at the top witha ruff of lace. Charm- 
ingly youthful and becoming will this model 
prove. Nothing so fit in the way of a hat to 
wear with this gown, as a felt of the same 
color, lighter or darker, as the case may be, 
with three rolling sides faced with black vel- 
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vet also, and around the crown a high flat vel- 
vet band with a fancy feather in front, one of 
this year’s novelties, spreading over the crown. 


RED ROSES 


BY BEN MAYNOR 


Hey had quarreled. At least she had 
tried her best to quarrel with him, 
but Jack’s was one of those peculiar 

natures, which is least prompted to speech 
when influenced by the deepest feeling. Fur- 
thermore, Jack was deeply in love with her, 
and he could not find it, even in the depth of 
his wounded heart, to say a sharp word to 
one who had so completely absorbed his af- 
fections. 

He had met her that afternoon as she was 
walking on the Avenue with a girl friend, 
and she had made some light mention of a 
certain piece of gossip relating to Jack's be- 
havior at college. When they reached her 
house Jack wentin. After her friend had de- 
parted, he asked Bess some questions as to 
what she had heard, hoping to have the 
pleasure of exonerating himself. She, pre- 
suming upon Jack’s good nature and whole- 
souled love, listened with a feigned incredu- 
lous smile, to his explanations. Jack noticed 
her expression, which he thought genuine, 
and was deeply hurt. When she began to 
find still more fault, expressing her belief that 
there must be some foundation for such stories 
as she had heard, adding that he, Jack, was 
dishonorable, Jack’s lips were closed. He 
was mute, 

Exactly how he bade her adieu and found 
his way from the house, he could not tell. It 
all seemed to him a dream—an awful dream. 
He walked swiftly toward his hotel. In turn- 
ing a corner he ran into a boy coming out of 
a store, and looking up, beheld, not the boy, 
but a large window full of beautiful red roses. 
They seemed to bring him to himself. Had he 
not stolen a red rose from her one memorable 
night long ago? He entered the store, and 
ordered some of them sent her immediately. 
It was a strange action, but his love was the 
ruling passion of Jack’s nature. That night 
he did not go to the dance, where he knew 
she would be, and to which he had been look- 
ing forward so anxiously. 

It was but recently that love had proclaimed 
its sway over him; for Jack had, among his 
comrades, where he was termed ‘‘a jolly 
good fellow,’’ always maintained a stoical ex- 
terior, and was considered proof against the 
darts of Cupid. What was the surprise, 
then, when he was at last captivated ; and in 
this, his first love, his ardor far exceled that 
of any of his companions. It had become his 
life. 

This evening, as Jack paced his room re- 
viewing the successive events connected with 
his intimacy with her, he learned for the first 
time the depths of misery resulting from the 
reaction of such an absorbing passion—misery 
which cannot be described, which few can 
endure. It seemed as though he had de- 
scended to the lowest Hell, where all was 
darkness ard void. So surely do those na- 
tures capable of the deepest appreciation of 
happiness, in time of sorrow experience the 
extremity of pain. He paced his room in 
gloomy sorrow. Darkness came down. The 
objects about his room grew indistinct, but 


(Continued on page 296.) 














COSTUMES OF CLOTH, PLAIN AND FIGURED, TRIMMED WITH FUR OR VELVET OR BRAIDING 


No. 3610 is white cloth house-gown trimmed with gold galloon. 3635 shows back of No. 3632 











(Continued trom page 294) 
his miseries seemed only to press him more 
closely under the shelter of the darkness. He 
could not endure it—he would light the gas. 
That was still worse, and impatiently he 
turned it down. As he continued his nerv- 
ous walk, his hand stole beneath his coat to a 
little pocket, whence he drew a withered rose- 
bud. Ah! how the lights glowed, as the 
soft music rose and swelled through the long 
rooms, brilliant with color, and fragrant with 


VOGUE 





thus, until finally, physical weariness brought 
him sleep. Such a sleep! 


* * * * * * 


The doctors pronounced the case a hope- 
less one. It had taken months to restore him 
to his physical health. But all efforts were of 
no avail to bring again into those bright blue 
eyes that look of intelligence which distin- 
guishes the rational being. Every effort had 
been put forth. Every device had been em- 











the odor of flowers, as slowly, to the rhythmic 
strains of music, he waltzed through the 
throngs of dancers with her. Then he had 
obtained the rosebud which he now pressed in 
feverish fervor to his lips, his heart and 
his eyes. She did not believe him. She did 
not trust him. She thought him dishonorable. 
She, of all persons; she whom he dearly 
loved, for whom he lived, and for whom he 
would willingly die—oh! it was too much. 
In despair he cast himself down upon the 
hard floor, as if there he would seek to make 
his external circumstances correspond to the 
agony which tortured him within. His hands 
clutched vainly at the hard board, and he 
pressed his face closely against them—the 
picture of despair. For hours he remained 





Bed 
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ployed. In vain did his loving little sister 
come to him, keeping back the hardly-re- 
strained tears, while she played for him the 
music he had loved so well. No look of in- 
telligence, no sign of recognition, as his ears 
heard the once well-loved tones, as his eyes 
gazed vacantly about upon familiar scenes and 
faces. All through the long winter his con- 
dition remained the same. 

As for Bess, she had heard with dismay 
how Jack had been found lying in an uncon- 
scious state on the floor of his room, a with- 
ered bud of a red rose clapsed tightly in his 
hand. What she had suffered during those 
long weeks of illness, when Jack’s life hung 
by a thread, had more than punished her for 
her cruelty. Many times had she seen Jack 
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of late; but every time she met the empty, 
meaningless stare of his eyes, she suffered ancw 
the pangs of regret, which had for months 
been tempering and refining her heart, as only 
deep sorrow can refine. She kad grown more 
beautiful. The calm gray eyes, which she 
hardly dared lift to Jack’s meaningless gaze, 
were filled with sympathy and love. 

Entering one morning the little drawing- 
room, the scene of so many distressing and 
sorrowful meetings with but the semblance of 
the Jack whom she had loved, she found him 
with his back toward the door, gazing out of 
the window. He had not heard her enter, 
and remained standing motionless. Walking 
up noiselessly behind him, she took the bunch 
of red roses she was wearing—of the same 
variety as those sent her by Jack that memora- 
ble night, ages ago it seemed—and putting 
her hand over his shoulder, held them before 
his face. For a moment he did not move. 
Slowly raising his hand and pressing the roses 
to his face he turned about and looked at 
Bess. Then he clasped her hands. ‘Oh, 
Bess, darling, you did wear my flowers last 

























night! Youdon’t believe those awful stories, 
do you? Forgive me for being such a brute 
as ** But he couldsayno more. A pair 













of arms were clasped about his neck, a flood 
of penitent sorrow and loving devotion was 
written upon the face which looked up to his. 








PARIS NOTES 


RECEPTION GOWN OF BLACK AND WHITE 


A cliente of Worth sang the praises of her 
superb reception gown of black and white 
brocade, an odd design, forming a rather 
broad stripe. Skirt a demi-train, beautifully 
gored, lined with white silk, with an inside 
ruching, and void of all crinoline. A round 
seamless bodice, the brocade laid in pointed 
folds over the back (the points tend down- 
ward) and a black velvet corselet for waist 
finish. The fronts were of rose-pink silk, 
there is seen a loose and charming vest of 
covered with white lissé and pointed side 
pieces, partly of brocade and black velvet, 
with large chic bow across the front, and cas- 
cades of old Bruges lace above. Collar band 
of brocade, with tufts of this lace plissé falling 
over, and black velvet bow at the back. The 
fullness of the brocade sleeves were dexterously 
draped to show the long line of arm, and the 
mitaine wrist bad a black velvet lining with 
bits of lace added. 























































A HIGH DINNER GOWN 


Fora high-neck dinner gown in silk or satin, 
this model is also charmingly adapted. The 
skirt should be a demi-train if not intended for 
dancing, and need not be trimmed. The 
plastrons on back and front of round bodice 
should be of white silk covered with lace or 
mousseline de soie, and the sleeves reaching to 
the elbow only. Take, for instance, a pink- | 
ish-lilac satin broché in some floral design of 
one tint. The plastrons of white silk might 
ve covered with pale blue mousseline de soie, 
and the sleeve drapery might match exactly. 
The belt, of ribbon in the same shade of blue, 
needs only to be tied at the side, while the 
neck may be very high with a lace ruff or a 
demi-décolleté, quilled round with lace. In 
this case some ornament is required for the 
throat, a necklace or black velvet with jeweled 
buckle or clasps, for few throats are of such 
perfect beauty that they may be left unadorned. 






































Nos. 3595 and 3598 Costumes for House Wear; 3621, 3640, 3639, Evening Wraps in Sealskin for Theatre Wear; 3616, Promenade Costume 
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A COURT INTRIGUE, BY BASIL THOMPSON 


O Ne may not unreasonably suppose that 


if the Prisoner of Zenda had never 

been written, this story likewise 
would not have seen the light. The sug- 
gestion of Mr. Anthony Hope’s story, that 
romance has by no means died from the face 
of the earth, but may be found even in this 
broad and garish day by going far enough 
afield, is followed by Mr. Thompson, who 
adopts also his predecessor’s method of giv- 
ing to airy nonsense a local habitation and 
a name, sufficiently vague in location and 
medieval in sound. Ethuria recalls Puri- 
tania; and while Mr. Hope’s Englishman 
finds his romance in (if memory serves) 
Germany, Mr. Thompson’s goes to Brittany 
for his—on a bicycle. 

A lively imagination might detect in the 
grave fooling of A Court Intrigue some sort 
of a lampoon upon him of Zenda, if the 
latter were not so far out of date as to deprive 
the satire of its point. Or perhaps instead of 
being leveled at one particular object Mr. 
Thompson’s mirth makes a target of the 
whole romantic school. Does he perchance 
mean to turn their romance into food for 
laughter with his tale of a bicycle and a court 
resolving itself into a lunatic asylum? No 
doubt. For to suppose that a man capa- 
ble of writing the clever opening chapters of 
this story is also capable of taking this story 
or himself in earnest, is too absurd. Nobody 
honestly intending to write a story of adven- 
ture would have dared to be guilty of the 
gigantic improbabilities over which our author 
lightly vaults; such as, to mention only one, 
the presence of ‘the princess’’ in the parody 
of a court; the same English girl in a lunatic 
asylum and entirely unconscious of the nature 
of her surrounding. Obviously the author 
has meant to perpetuate a joke, and he has 
succeeded fairly well. If he had been able 
to keep to the pitch of his first few chapters, 
his book would have deserved less qualified 
praise. But it flattens out toward the end, 
as, alas! is too often the way of stories. For 
an hour’s easy amusement, though, this wild 
fiction of a court that never was on sea or 
land will answer as well as nine-tenths of its 
contemporaries. (D, Appleton & Co.) 


The Island of Cuba, by Lieut. A. S. 
Rowan, U. S. A., and Prof. M. M. 
Ramsey, of the Columbian University, has 
been published by Messrs. Henry Holt & 
Co. The publishers state that the authors are 
thoroughly familiar with their subject, and 
give a clear, compact, impartial and com- 
prehensive account of Cuba’s history (dwell- 
ing especially on the present revolution, and 
the position of the United States in regard to 
it), of the country and its resources, govern- 
ment, religious peculiarities, etc. The book 
will contain a bibliography, numerous maps, 
and a full index. 


AS THE WIND BLOWS, ELEANOR MERRON 


Miss Merron has written a story which 
catches the reader’s attention at the start, 
and one that has a strong climax, while the 
intermediate chapters come perilously near 
dullness. The lonely child at the farm is 
interesting ; as a school-girl she is a bore; 
but when the strange accident occurs which 
is to shape her life—the marriage in good 
faith which proves to be no marriage—we 
are encouraged to finish the book. The 
tragedy is well managed and the close of the 
story strong. It is perhaps doubtful if a man 
of the world such as Dana could make the 
frightful blunder imputed to him—that of 
marrying a second time, while the divorce 
obtained by his first wife renders remarriage 
illegal. However, the dramatic possibilities 
of such a situation have been put to good 
use—the story cannot offend, and may well 
entertain. (American Publishers’ Co, ) 

A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. MARION 
CRAWFORD 


This new edition of one of Mr. Crawford’s 
early novels is evidence of the perennial 
popularity of the author, and also of the fact 
that those first stories still hold their own 
against all the multitude of their successors. 
In the case of the ‘* Tale of a Lonely Par- 
ish*’ this is somewhat surprising, for it is not 





a tale of intense nterest, and Mr. Crawford 
has since written at least a baker’s dozen of 
more thrilling romances. He has conquered, 
too, to a great extent, that fault of verbosity 
which makes the reading of his early work— 
to one not blessed with unlimited time and 
patience—so exasperating and well-nigh im- 
possible a task. 

From this fault the present story is by no 
free. The first half of the book would gain 
immeasurably by condensation. The last 
part goes with a swifter pace and carries the 
reader easily with it. . Mr. Crawford never 
fails in constructing his plot, nor is there any 
lack of interest once the story is fairly initi- 
ated. But against the introduction, apt to be 
so unmercifully prolonged, one can be par- 
doned for protesting. (Macmillan & Co.) 


JILL. BY L. T. MEADE, 


Jills a pretty girl, and attractive and good 5 
she is a London flower girl, and quite a 
paragon of virtue and sweetness. And this 
is the odd part of it—she impresses us as a 
real person. We can believe in her and in 
her little story, if it does end in the neat old 
fashion to the chime of wedding-bells. This 
idyllic valediction is out of fashion nowadays ; 
but evidently the writer of this story has a 
fashion of his (or her) own, and prefers that. 
And perhaps it is as well that pretty Jill fell 
into such gentle hands instead of into those 
of some fashionable novelist who would have 
married her to the wrong man and made her 
miserable. Jill and her flowers, her pretty 
ways, her care for her mother, her love for 
her costermonger sweetheart and her final 
reward—yes, these make a very nice little 
story indeed. It leaves a pleasant taste like 
home-made sugar-candy. (American Pub. 
Co.) 


GOLDEN ROCK, 


Another juvenile, full of Indians, ambus- 
cades, midnight adventures, humorous trap- 
pers and heroic small bovs. It will interest 
the small boy, doubtless, and so fulfil the ob- 
ject of its existence. The fact that this tale 
of the wild West is included in the St. Nicho- 
los Series, and that it apparently appeared as 
a serial in the well-known magazine of that 
name, is guarantee that no young idea will 
thereby be encouraged to shoot in the wrong 
direction, Indians are killed, of course, but 
only to the accompaniment of moral reflec- 
tions. For example: 

‘¢ Tt was a fearful thing thus to shoot down 
an enemy, and Sam would not have done it 
had he not known that the safety of himself 
and the boy,”’ etc. 

This is surely the most unobjectionable 
method of accomplishing the necessary 
slaughter, (American Pub. Co.) 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


T was thought that when Tom Jones and 
Pamela were condemned as vicious and 
banished to the realms of classical lit- 

erature, that cleanliness as a virtue would re- 
form the world and beautify it. Acting on 
that supposition we were prompt to cast out 
the devil of religious morality, to sweep the 
house and garnish it, and when Art and 
Science and five additional masquerading 
hand-maidens of Libidina presented them- 
selves upon the doorstep, we all-wise guardians 
of the hallway saw they were healthy in- 
coming tenants, and admitted them to a not- 
able housewarming without the slightest 
hesitation. 


LIEUT, R. H. JAYNE 


#"s 

So, the masquerade being perfect, we ad- 
mitted Tess to our hearths; gradually of 
course, at first, but more fully and freely than 
Balzac, de Maupassant, or even poor Ouida 
could hope for an entrance, stipulating only 
that the Pure Woman of Wessex be kept 
from meeting our children. We swallowed 
The Manxman, we tasted Joan Haste, until 
gradually our palate became accustomed to 
the problem-novel, and the demand for 
good books, evilly written, bid fair to exceed 
the supply. 


* 
% * 


Then came Jude, of such prurient un- 
reality, so undisguisedly unclean as to senti- 
ment, and so absolutely false as to possibility, 
that for a while we hesitated about accpting 
him as a street acquaintance. We hated to 
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bow to him in the light of day and be seen 
But, the fashion once set, the problem solved 
itself, and we realized that we had excluded 
Tom Jones and Pamela, not because they 
were too strong for our modern taste, but be- 
cause they were too heavy—not because they 
were vicious, but because they were unread- 


able. 


* 
* * 


This conceded, we will not be surprised to 
know, that Mr. Henry James has at last 
taken up his bed, shaken off the palsy, and 
with eager footsteps follows the lead so bravely 
set by the Lord of the Wessex Coast. We 
do not even need to ask his reasons for seek- 
ing this metier. He has probably grown as 
tired as we ourselves of his own atmosphere 
of malevolent virtue. He wearied us—we 
know he wearied us—us, who do not consent 
to read even a tolerably wicked book if it is 
heavy. And to us therefore it will be some- 
thing of a relief to know that now his touch 
is lighter, his action quicker, and his puppets 
no longer troubled with opinions. 


x 
%* * 


So we welcome him among the purveyors 
of the unclean with large-souled hospitality, 
regretting that according to the universal laws 
of supply and demand, we cannot give him 
even the credit of the change. We hesitate 
yet about de Maupassant ; he is a devil, and 
may lead us into bad company. But—once 
the children are safely put to bed in the attic 
—we light the gas, prepare the house, and 
give Hardy, Caine, James and company a 
rousing reception upon the first floor. 

H. O. B. 


THE ART INTEREST 
THERE IS NO SECTIONALISM IN ART 


Ne of the many disquieting features in 
the unfortunate Presidental canvas 


that is now ravaging our beloved 
country is the deliberate attempt to revive sec- 
tionalism, and 1n face of this danger—one of 
the worst that can threaten us—it may be 
worth while to welcome the slight aid of art in 
holding together the east and the west. The 
annual procession of the more ambitious stu- 
dents from all parts of the country to the art 
schools of New York ; the recognition of this 
city as the art capital, practically; the more 
important monumental works which represent 
the New York artists in different parts of the 
country as, e. g., St. Gauden’s statue of Lin- 
coln in Chicago, and Olin Warner’s beau- 
tiful caryatides of the public fountain in 
Portland, Ore.—all these serve as something 
of a bond of unity. Nor are there wanting 
allies from the other side of the Mississippi— 
here is the St. Louis Exposition, for instance, 
drawing carefully selected canvases from 
American studios all over the country and in 
Europe, and also from various foreign ateliers 
of distinction, and setting up its claim to be 
**the leading art exhibition of the year in 
the United States.”’ 


THE QUALITY OF THE ST.LOUIS EXHIBITION 


The enterprising director who visits annu- 
ally these leading studios and exhibitions, as- 
serts—not entirely without plausibility—that 
his expositions ‘* represent American art far 
better than the annual exhibitions of the art 
academies and societies of the eastern cities— 
societies founded upon traditions or favorite 
technical methods—often unduly liberal in 
accepting for exhibition the work of incom- 
petent or superannuated members, and as 
often illiberal in excluding the works of those 
who are identified with what is considered an 
heretic’ artistic cult.’ ‘* Heretic’’ is not 
the best word for this antithesis; but the 
reader will understand. Moreover, each year 
*¢ one specific phase of contemporary foreign 
art development is chosen for especial illus- 
tration,’’ so that the regular visitors to his 
exhibitions will, in the course of a few years, 
get an intelligent view of the art of the day, 
which they could have ‘* in no other city in 
the world !*’ Asa proof of his accuracy he 
refers to the official figures, which prove 
that the sales of pictures have exceeded in 
number and amount those at any similar ex- 
positions in the country, and that last year 
they ‘‘ were greater (in number and amount) 
than the combined sales at the annual exhi- 
bitions of the National Academy of Design 


and the Society of American Artists, in New 
York City !”’ : 


o 
SOME OF THE SCHOOLS OF ART THAT HAVE 
BEEN REPRESENTED 


Among the various foreign schools which 
have been thus illustrated in galleries at St. 
Louis are the French Impressionists, the 
painters of the Glasgow school, the leading 
artists of Denmark and, this year, the Munich 
Secessionists. These latter, it is now an- 
nounced from the Bavarian capital, have 
struck up a peace with the older society, from 
which they broke away in 1892, and the two 
have combined organizations for the seventh 
great international exposition, which is to be 
held in that city next year. The city of 
Dresden also proposes to have an international 
exhibition of the fine arts next year, in the 
palace recently erected by the city in the 
great royal garden. This will open on the 
first of May, and close on the 30 September, 
or possibly not till the 15 October if the di- 
rectors so decide. 


ENORMOUS NUMBER OF ART STUDENTS 


At the opening of the free mght schools of 
the art department of the Cooper Union, in 
this city, this month, more than 1,400 stu- 
dents were enrolled and entered, and hundreds 
of applications for admittance are said to have 
been refused. This number, taken in addi- 
tion to all those in the regular art schools of 
the Union, of the classes at the National 
Academy, the Art Student’s League, the 
Metropolitan Art Schools, and the innumer- 
able private classes in the city, amounts to a 
formidable total of aspirants. The business 
depression of the last two years, or some 
other cause, has, however, reduced some- 
what the annual number of entries in the 
classes of the Art Student’s League. 


APROPOS OF SOME RECENT ARTICLES CONCERN- 
ING THE EDUCATION OF OUR AMERI- 
CAN YOUTH 


Youtn (apparently about seventeen, with 
a tentative mustache, rather bright and good 
looking, city-bred), after weeks of cramming 
and coaching on Czsar, goes to the black- 
board to submit to an examination, his ambi- 
tion being to enter Yale. 

Tutor: ‘* Write for me this sentence— 
‘ Matris filius est bonus.*’’ He writes it 
slowly, at first spelling matris ‘* mar,’’ and 
filius “ fe,’ and after failing almost utterly 
in the parsing of it is finally asked by the 
teacher : ‘* Can you give me the three degrees 
of bonus ?”” 

Yours : 
—optimus.’ 

Tutor: ‘All right—optimus. In your 
general reading did you ever come across the 
words optimist and pessimist ?’’ (Boy looks 
confused). ‘English, I mean; the English 
word optimist—did you ever see it in your 
general reading, newspapers, etc.?”” 

Yourn (still a little mystified): ‘* Yes, sir, 
I think I have—but I don’t just remember. 
Has it anything to do with an optician ?”’ 


‘** Bonus—melior—peior—No ! 


* * * * * 


What is the moral of this tale ? 





GREEN AND BLUE 


Which has been a favorite combination of 
colors this summer, promises to be, too, 
popular this autumn, and so it will be wise 
not to venture upon this tide of popular 
success unless one does not mind seeing it on 
tout le monde. 

Wide, soft and full belts of satin, silk and 
velvet are quite a feature of gowns this 
autumn, as the bolero jackets, which are 
such good style, had just this wide finish 
areund the waist. 

BUTTONS 


Form no insignificant part on gowns and 
wraps this season, and they are, if possible, 
more artistic than ever. 

FLOUNCES 


Are again in our midst, and from present 
indications they have come to stay—at least 
for some time. That does not necessarily 
mean additional weight to carry, since skirts 
are diminished in size, but it does mean the 
graceful, plain silk will soon become a thing 
of the past, a regret to most women I am 
sure. 
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FASHION WRINKLES FROM 
THE TAILOR 


THE SLEEVE 


N spite of the many disadvantages of the 
I old balloon sleeve and its ‘inconveni- 
ence when worn under any kind of 
wrap, excepting a mantle or cape, the new 
sleeve did not meet with the acclaim which 
might have been expected. Constant regrets 
were heard on all sides because large sleeves 
were going out ; and the argument used by 
these enthusiastic admirers of big puffs was 
based chiefly on two points—one that they hid 
the defects of emaciation, the other that they 
also becomingly modified the expansion of 
embonpoint. In other words, the old style 
of sleeve served as a disguise, a cloak for im- 
perfections, while the new model is certainly 
far less obliging and without favor to any but 
those whose arms are worthy of all praise. 
As the perfections of the human figure are 
rare, it is easy to understand how the major- 
ity cling to a friendly fashion. But there is 
no denying that the present close-fitting 
sleeve has much charm and a beauty of its 
own, besides being in point of contrast a 
boon for comfort and ease in slipping on and 
off that prettiest of all out-of-door wraps, the 
jacket. Designs in separate epaulette trim- 
mings for the new sleeve are most happy, and 
are executed with rare good taste—forming a 
very distinctive feature for day and evening 
gowns. For shopping and traveling frocks, 
the best English tailors turn out the simplest 
sleeves to their bodices, without epaulettes or 
any top impediment whatever to hinder the 
jacket from going on and off with the utmost 
ease, and the sleeves are as nearly tight-fitting 
as possible under the circumstances. 


COLLARS 


Linen collars with smart cravat bows and 
neat cuffs to match are considered good form 
with such costumes, An extremely neat and 
sensible idea, as they are far more appropriate 
to cloth gowns than to be worn with wash 
gowns, as fashion required last summer, and 
which proved to be not only a torture through 
the season, but one of the most trying and 
rigidly ugly of neck dressings. 


MATERIALS FOR THE TAILOR GOWN 


For this severely simple style of gown 
whipcords are admirable, especially for full 
figures ; and for slighter ones serges and chev- 
iots, either mixed or plain—the plain ones by 
far the smartest, however. For instance, one 
to me most familiar, and of recent London 
building, is a bluet blue face-cloth, with that 
grayish tinge so much admired. The skirt is 
wholly untrimmed, its bodice tight-fitting, 
with smallish points back and front, but short 
onthe hips. It buttons up on the left side with 
small blue enameled buttons having cut-steel 
centres, and placed very close together in a 
double row. There was very little fulness in 
the sleeves, from the elbow down fitting quite 
closely, and fastened at the wrists with two 
buttons. A high neckband of cloth with 
narrow linen band turning over, or stiff collar 
worn inside, is the proper thing, and linen 
cuffs showing a little beyond the wrists. The 
walking jacket is of the same cloth, is fitted 
perfectly to the figure, fastening in front under 
a band of mink from collar to waist, at which 
line it tapers to nothing, adding much slen- 
derness to the figure. On either side of this 
fur band, about three inches beyond, starting 
from the shoulders, a trefoil design is worked 
in black braid, following the tapering of the 
fur, until the two designs meet below the 
waist, and continue down the fronts of basque 
which are close together. 


THE BASQUE—THE HAT 


The new basques are nothing like as full 
as the old short ones, but they are about twice 
their length. The coat sleeve has a turned- 
up cuff, bordered with a narrower band of 
mink, and the high flaring collar is trimmed 
to match, Very pretty is the blue and bronze 
broché lining, with a little change pocket in- 
side. A large mink muff is needed to com- 
plete the’ effect of this costume when the 
jacket is worn. A black chenille hat with a 
small high box-crown, banded with blue and 
green changeable velvet, fastened with a 
square gold and steel buckle, has two up- 
standing black feathers at the side, and two 
shorter ones turning over the brim. Only 


tall women, and those with valid pretentions 
to youth, should ever wear these large picture- 
hats, and I might truthfully add—having 
evident good looks, too. Petite women are 
cruelly dwarfed and disfigured, as I have fre- 
quently remarked in these pages, by attempt- 
ing to wear such big hats. They will persist 
in it, the pretty ones especially, as their mir- 
ror tells them of added loveliness, which, for 
a bust portrait sitting, would answer capitally ; 
but in the street the ensemble is absurd and 
ruinous. 

Little women must adhere to just propor- 
tions, and wear only small hats, than which 
nothing is more charming than the toque, 
and never more entrancing than this season’s 
beauties are. If, then, some petite femme 
should decide to adopt the blue cloth model, 
let her decide on wearing a toque of alternate 
frills of green and blue velvet miroir covering 
the whole frame, starting from a small flat 
crown, and finish with a panache of black 
ostrich tips at the left, or a black Paradise 
osprey, or cock feathers. 


HINTS FOR THE GUIDANCE OF THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER 


Our acquaintances at this time of year are 
all plunged in one occupation only ; and that 
is shopping, running to dressmakers and tail- 
ors to order their gowns and wraps, or busy at 
home assisting the little dressmaker, who 
we hope is as clever as she should be, and, as 
I have often assured Vogue’s readers, she may 
be found by persistent seeking. 

All these various branches of woman's 
semi-annual whirl of affairs in dress are far 
from being as trivial as many declare and be- 
lieve, either in the woman’s home life and in- 
fluence, or in her relation to the outside world. 
And, for that reason, nothing should be left 
undone to give her every help toward achiev- 
ing the art of dressing well, cultivating a 
taste for smart things, which are not the loud, 
showy things—or those which cost the most 
money by long odds. Perhaps, in that spirit, 
the four models I have selected will prove ex- 
tremely welcome to those who wish to expend 
their money to the best advantage, and are 
both able and willing to supervise the making 
of their own gowns. 

The first model is built of a dark robin’s- 
egg blue cloth, with narrow and close perpen- 
dicular rays of black bouclé wool, resembling 
the effect of Persian lamb in diminutive 
form. Theskirt is one of the moderate ones, 
cut into small points on the bottom, piped 
with black satin, and laid on a narrow band 
of black cloth, a very simple but effective 
finish, and one which wil] wear well. Its 
jacket-bodice fits the figure without seams, 
the fronts open on a vest, and are cut into 
points, bound also in black satin, and show 
off prettily over the pale straw color moiré 
bengaline vest. The basque is inshort cloth 
tabs bound with black satin and has a black 
satin belt, with an elongated bow on the left. 
Black satin neck band, with small ruff of 
bengaline matching vest, edged with narrow 
black velvet showing above. Sleeves quite 
close, little or no fulness at the top, rather 
long in the wrists, with small black satin 
bows at the seams. ‘The second model has 
for material that soft camel’s-hair cloth which 
is so delightful to wear, and in Empire green 
is a great favorite. On the front gore of the 
skirt two heavy black Russian braids start a 
very little more than four or five inches apart 
at the top, and spread out to the side seams 
below the knee, where they form the Greek 
key design down to the bottom. The round 
bodice is cut out in a very small V at the 
back, then braided in three spirals, the one in 
middle much the longest, while the fronts 
are open with braided revers turned back from 
shoulder seams to belt, showing a vest of 
cream-white Liberty gauze, striped horizon- 
tally with rows of narrow black velvet 
ribbon very close together. New model 
sleeves, wrists finished with small design 
braided, Liberty gauze ruff edged with black 
velvet at the throat. High black satin belt, 
tucked, and finished in front with quillings 
of green and black narrow satin ribbon to 
hide the fastening. A pretty hat to wear 


with this gown would be a Lamballe in black 
velvet, the crown enwreathed with upstand- 
ing quillings of cerise and darker green shot 
the new black 
Black quills, or two upright 


glacé ribbon, edged with 
ostrich border. 
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ostrich tips at the side on the left. Rosettes 
one of green the other of cerise glacé at the 
back under the brim. As black cloth 
jackets braided and befrogged are to be ex- 
tremely modish, such a jacket would look its 
best worn with this sort of gown. 

A lovely rich shade heliotrope face-cloth 
forms the foundation of the third model, which 
has on the bottom of its skirt a very simple 
braiding of narrow black soutache braid, and 
nothing more. Round draped bodice, the 
fronts décolleté in a square, but opening over 
a white cloth guimpe, strapped downwards 
with the narrowest of mink fur. The open- 
ings of the fronts are held together with 
three bands, consisting of two rows of fur 
sewed together with quite large jet beads in 
the centre. These bands taper to the waist 
line, showing the plain white cloth under- 
neath. A broad cloth belt laid in folds, and 
finished with tiny cloth ruffles edged with fur, 
fastens in the back.  Close-fitting cloth 
sleeves, with two full bias flounces lined with 
a paler shade of heliotrope silk and edged 
with jet beads, form charming epaulettes. 
White satin ribbon choker with two bands 
of fur. 5 

For the fourth model, one of the pretty 
ribbed cloths in pigeon gray is chosen, and 
such a gray as may be worn in the street in 
midwinter. The skirt is perfectly plain and 
wonderfully well hung. The bodice is round— 
fitted with a very deep black velvet yoke, 
quite square—braided with a flat purple mb- 
bon braid in scrolls. Side pieces of black vel- 
vet similarly braided seem to be a part of the 
yoke, entering the sleeve seams as well as the 
seams of the bodice under the arm. They 
curve prettily in front, jacket style, and end 
at the hips in a round curve. The cloth 
back is tucked and drawn into a black velvet 
belt which slips under these side pieces, and 
fastens with a buckle of brilliants and gold 
work. In front, while the cloth is drawn 
down into a slight point, the sides only are 
laid in tucks, a cluster of five each, which 
come from under the velvet side pieces, leav- 
ing the cloth plain in the centre. To har- 
monize with this costume nothing more 
charming than a purple velvet toque could be 
worn, with its drapery combined with yellow 
lace and clusters of violets peeping out here 
and there, and aigrette twists of velvet at the 
side. 


NOTES FOR MORNING-ROOM 
GOSSIP 


THE HAIR 


He arrangement of a woman’s hair 
I to-day bespeaks her adaptiveness, pro- 
gressiveness and up-to-the-timesed- 
ness in very positive tones; yes, and empha- 
sizes these qualifications as forcibly, if not 
more so than do any of the other details of a 
well-groomed woman’s toilet. In the first 
place one’s hair needs to be shampooed once 
in two or three weeks, regulated, of course, 
by individual conditions. One whose hair is 
naturally oily needs more frequent washing 
than does another’s whose hair is less so, but 
the above is a good general rule. This en- 
sures not only a proper condition of the scalp 
and the necessary cleanliness, but it makes 
the hair itself susceptible of a becoming ar- 
rangement and fluffiness which must be in 
evidence to-day, Many of the preparations 
which are made to give a lustre to the hair 
are an aid, but it is like ** making clean the 
outside of the platter’’ only, or working with 
an effect while leaving the cause untouched. 
A hair brush with long and numerous bristles 
is an indispensable requisite toward accom- 
plishing this object, It is used with the best 
result when the hair is separated into quarters 
(or less), so that each part of the head may 
be systematically and separately brushed; in 
this way all foreign matter is sure to be dis- 
posed of, and the cuticle enabled to success- 
fully perform its natural functions, If the 
hair is not thus properly cared for it is not 
possible to successfully wave it; and this be- 
coming fashion is more imperative than ever, 
for the width it gives to the head is necessary 
to harmonize with this season’s hats and 
gowns. 
FLUFFY HAIR 


Not to have one’s hair fluffy and waved 
all over is to stamp oneself behind the times. 


‘Many methods and systems have been in- 


vented and followed by patient and long-suf- 
fering women, but success has not attended 
the efforts ot all, largely because the hair has 
been too oily. All sorts of devices in the way 
of curling tongs and crimping pins have been 
invented in the hope of successfully accom- 
plishing this result; but, alas! many of them 
have only been successful in making night 
hideous for the poor woman, as well as for 
those who have had to look upon these un- 
sightly conditions. The following method is 
leagues ahead of the many that have come 
under my notice, and I feel justified in speak- 
ing with authority, since I have been a victim 
to almost every known patent. Many a dol- 
lar has been coaxed from my pocket in the 
hope of finding some successful way of con- 
forming to this fashion without always call- 
ing upon the services of a professional. 

It is to a hairdresser in London I am in- 
debted for a complete and successful way of 
accomplishing this result minus assistance. 
I am glad to share this bit of information 
with the readers of this column, feeling sure 
it will be an assistance to them : Separate the 
hair to be waved at the back, the front and 
the sides, from the hair which forms the coil. 
If this hair which is to be waved is very 
long, it is better to cut it rather shorter, 
leaving enough to neatly hide the ends under 
the back hair. Then divide the front hair 
in six divisions, three on each side, and the 
back hair into five—eleven in all. Take 
each division of hair thus obtained and twist 
it around very tight (like a corkscrew) 
and close to the head. Separate a two-prong 
curling-tongs (not very large in circumfer- 
ence) and twist the hair around one prong of 
the tongs (not using the other half), and 
then heat it over an alcohol lamp, as gas 1s 
smutty and dirty. After getting the proper 
temperature and testing it on a piece of tissue 
paper until it ceases to scorch the paper, it is 
ready to apply to the hair. Each division of 
hair, after it has been tightly twisted, should 
then be wound around and around the hot 
tongs without allowing the hair to untwist. 
After leaving it thus around the iron about 
thirty seconds, slip the iron out, and so re- 
peat the operation until each of the eleven 
divisions is done. They are then ready to be 
combed out (each should be cool) and the 
ends gathered and loosely pinned under the 
back hair—a figuie 8, or a group of finger- 
puffs and little curls. In cold weather it is 
not necessary to do this oftener than once a 
week, as a general rule ; but in warm weather 
it needs to be done daily. The waves are 
prettier and more natural several hours after 
the hair comes off the iron than they are im- 
mediately after—so it is more satisfactory to 
perform this operation at night, before retir- 
ing, and comb out each division and pin 
them altogether on the top of the head. One 
is not thus disfigured during the night, and 
the result is more satisfactory in the morn- 
ing, as the woolly appearance which follows 
the immediate dismissal from the tongs has 
disappeared, while the more natural and 
pretty undulation remains. I should not 
forget to say it is necessary to apply one of 
the several good dressings now in the market 
for this purpose to each division of hair be- 
fore twisting it around the iron. It not only 
gives the hair a lustre, but it also makes it 
more tractable and more readily impressed by 
the tongs. 


HOW, ALTHOUGH DISCARDING TONGS, THE HAIR 
MAY STILL BE WAVED 


As there are many people who prefer a 
more natural-looking arrangement of hair 
than the above, I will add, for their benefit, 
a way to wave the hair without the use of 
tongs, if one’s hair has the least inclination 
to curl, or even if it is not wiry. It is indeed 
a great comfort not to be dependent upon 
curling-tongs and an alcohol lamp, but all 
women have not these natural advantages. 

Separate the front hair from the back, and 
pin it loosely under the back hair. After it 
is all arranged, pull the hair loose around the 
front, sides and back, and then make it very 
damp—quite wet in fact, with any one of the 
several good preparations which come for this 
purpose, or plain water and soap applied with 
a small brush, will answer the purpose. 
While it is wet, push the hair together be- 
tween the two hands, and hold it there 
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for several seconds, then remove them to 
make a second impression beyond the first ; 
two of these waves on each side, two across 
the top, and two each side of the back, 
make pretty size waves and are sufficient. 
Leave them alone to dry, and when they are 
perfectly so then comb them out, when they 
will present a very natural appearance, By 
wearing long side combs either side of the 
back hair, the teeth facing the ears, the hair 
will thus gain in width around the face, 
which is desirable to-day and becoming to 
most faces. For the benefit of those who are 
obliged to depend on curling-tongs and a 
lamp, it is interesting to know these articles 
are made in silver, and so are ornamental, 
and do not make it imperative to hide these 
articles, which once were so unsightly and 
forbidding. 


MUSIC 


Nce more the Academy is the home of 
O Italian opera, even if but for a short 
time. On Monday, 26 October, Col- 
onel Mapleson inaugurated his four week 
season with a presentation of Verdi’s master- 
piece, Aida. With the single exception of 
Signor De Anna, all the singers were absolute 
strangers; and naturally every one was curious 
to know how they compared with the won- 
derful singers we are accustomed to hear at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Let it be said at 
once that it would be best to avoid comparison 
altogether. This, however, cannot be done. 
We must adopt a certain standard by which to 
judge. 


STANDARD OF JUDGMENT 


As we have the forces of Messrs. Abbey & 
Grau with us every winter for a season of 
thirteen full weeks—not including the usual 
supplementary spring season—it will be safe to 
establish the standard of criticism from the 
artists of this company. Among the first- 
class artists are ranked Nordica, Calvé, the 
De Reszke’s, Plangon, Maurel, Campanari. 
If we compare Colonel Mapleson’s singers 
with those just mentioned, we must admit at 
once that among those heard in Aida there is 
not one of the first-class. 


THE TWO PRINCIPALS 


Mme. Bonaplata-Bau was the Aida. All 
that can be said of her is that she will suffice 
if no better singer is to be had. Her voice 
is rather sharp. Although not disagreeable 
it lacks the mellowness indispensable to such 
strains as Numipieta. Vedi? di morte l’an- 
gelo. Mme. Bonaplata-Bau also is lacking 
in dramatic intensity. There was little defi- 
ance in her Anch’io son tal. Occasionally 
she exceeded all bounds of artistic moderation 
and screamed. I have seldom, perhaps 
never, heard such shouting as in that magni- 
ficent duet betweeen Rhadames and Aida, 
Pur ti riveggo. There was not the least 
provocation to scream. Nordica has sung 
this duet far more passionately, yet she never 
shouted. I will not even hold Mme. Bona- 
plata~-Bau responsible for those dreadful 
screams in the finale of the second act, for 
the orchestra was making such a noise that 
nothing but shouting could have been heard 
at all. Neither did this singer impress me 
with her histrionic powers, Everything was 
more or less conventional, 

The tenor, Signor Durot, was entirely un- 
satisfactory. First of all, a constant and very 
disagreeable tremolo offends the ear of the 
hearer. Then he has no control of his breath. 
Thus that beautiful Celeste Aida fell flat. 
That the exquisite and passionate music of 
Purti riveggo produced a chilling sensation 
upon me, I attribute chiefly to Sig. Durot, 
His shouting was frightful. His behavior 
when meeting Aida was anything but that of 
a lover in ‘highest ecstasy. He remained 
standing some twenty feet from the object he 
addressed in such passionate words, instead of 
rushing into her arms. By contrast he re- 
minded me of Sig. Tamagno, who went to 
the opposite extreme. The latter, in his 
frenzy, came near endangering Mme. Nor- 
dica’s bones. Sig. Durot also remained per- 
fectly unmoved when Amonasro suddenly 
starts forth with the words: Di Napata le 
gole. Judging from Sig. Durot’s acting 
when the high-priest arrests him for treason, 
I come to the conclusion that to be taken into 





custody must be one of the pleasantest sensa- 
tions a man can experience. 


THE OTHER SINGERS 


Mme. Parsi, as Amneris, was satisfactory. 
Her voice is naturally beautiful, but she does 
not use it to best advantage. She never 
shouted, but she sometimes sang too much 
forte. Her work would become far more 
impressive by a judicious distribution of light 
and shade. That beautiful phrase, Ah 
vieni amor, she sang with all her force. 
No interpretation could be more incorrect. 
Amneris is thinking of Rhadames, and, lost 
in happy dreaming, she addresses those words 
to her distant beloved. 

Signor Pinto was a very impressive Ram- 
fis, both vocally and histrionically. His 
voice is a rich bass of good carrying power. 

Signor Dado’s King also gave entire satis- 
faction, while Signor De Anna’s Amonasro 
was passable 


THE CONDUCTOR 


Signor Bimboni proved himself one of the 
most peculiar conductors I ever heard. He 
is thoroughly musical, and yet utterly inar- 
tistic. The introduction was played beauti- 
fully: Also the entire first act went with 
fine dynamic shading and wonderful precision, 
When the curtain fell on the first act, Signor 
Bimboni had impressed me very favorably— 
more than any of the singers. But with the 
beginning of the second scene of the second 
act my admiration was cooled steadily. I 
recognized in this conductor a genuine 
Oralvau, to whom music is a passion, but a 
passion little controled by artistic instinct. 
Such frightful noise as was brought about by 
the orchestra and the band on the stage, I 
have seldom heard. When I say that I was 
unable to hear one note of the chorus I am 
not exaggerating. I will even go further: I 
saw the men in the orchestra bowing at their 
instruments and holding their wood instru- 
ments to their mouths, and therefore take it 
for granted they performed their parts ; but I 
heard only the blare of cornets, trombones and 
tubas. Signor Bimboni seems to be entirely 
ignorant of what is meant by a ‘‘ balance of 
instruments.’’ Frequently he drowned the 
singers entirely, thus obliging them to scream. 
Although the score abounds in pianissimo 
passages I never heard one. And yet, in 
spite of such crudities, the orchestra played 
with much spirit and great precision. 


THE CHORUS 


The chorus was remarkable for the great 
precision with which it executed all the pas- 
sages. The voices are all fresh, 


DOMESTIC PETS 


gig dog shown on the first page of this 
issue is an exceedingly aristocratic 
and haughty-looking animal, and is 
the largest of his kind in this country. His 
height from shoulder to ground, thirty-one 
inches ; height from highest point of arch to 
ground, thirty-five and a half inches ; length 
of head in front of ears, fifteen and three- 
quarter inches; girth of chest, thirty-four 
inches. His color is white and golden brin- 
dle. He was sired by Sorvanets (challenge 
dog). Dam Svodka (Champion bitch). 

Leeckhoi mm. A. K. C, S. B.(37343), vo. 
xu, Russian Wolfhound or Borzéi owned by 
Mrs. John Russell Gladding, Providence, 
R. I. 


DESCRIPTION OF DRAWINGS 
ON PAGE 293 


Fig. 3687—Lovely full-dress boa and muff o ser- 
pent-green velvet. Boa with double ruffie, mink 
through centre, lined with white satin and joined by 
two white satin bows. Black feathers and white satin 
bow in the back. Large muff of velvet and far. 
Smart white satin bow on the left opposite bunch of 
black feathers. Side ruffles lined with white satin. 
Black satin ribbon chain. 

Fig. 3686—Brilliant emerald green velvet Paris 
bonnet, with velvet suggestion of Spanish comb in 
the back, and turret crown, Panache of black ostrich 
teathers and = on the left. Black moiré strings 
tied in smart > With smaller bow to match on 
bonnet. Crown in bias folds and brim also. 

Fig. 3695 - Charming dressy collet of white satin, 
covered with black guipure and trimmed with triple 
plissé rafflings of black mousseline de soie with black 
ostrich teathers intermixed at the back of neck, and 
feather bordering on edge of satin collar. 

Fig. 3693—Smart black velvet toque, front of 
small vlack ostrich tips with jet ornament in the cen- 


tre, and black paradise aigrette on the left. Black 
satin wing bows in the back. Small crown. 

Fig. 3685—Beaver collarette with beaver tail trim- 
ming. Three broad black velvet loops on each 
shoulder, and upstanding frill at the neck. Black 
satin ribbon band clasped by steel ornament, with 
broad bow in the back. Double jabot of lace down 
the front. 

Fig. 3694—Exquisite black ostrich collet in finest 
of workmanship, with starborder, Clusters of lovely 
ostrich feathers for trimming, and a border of them 
on high collar, turning downwards. 

Fig. 3690—Very smart Lamballe hat in black vel- 
vet, trimmed with garlands of velvet violets, Purple 
feather upstanding on the left, and under the brim 
two rosettes—one cerise, the other purple. 

Fig. 3691—Black velvet muff trimmed with three 
black ostrich feathers at one side and bows, with 
narrow long buckle holding them down. Velvet 
ruffies and mousseline de soie plissé at the sides, 
quilled up very much. Black satin ribbon chain, 

Fig. 3692—Pink chenille toque with high crown 
and waved front. Lace aigrette at the left, Gray 
bird with white wings on crown. Pink velvet ban- 
deau, and scarf end on the right caught with Strass 
buttons, Tufts of violets on each side, Very youthful. 

Fig. 3688— Picture hat of black velvet, with lizard- 
green veivet band around the crown caught with 
beautiful buckle. Quilling of black gauze above and 
cascade of seven superb black plumes on the left 
Extremely smart in effect. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE | 


i ier Mandarin, DeKoven and Smith's 
new opera, received its first New 
York production at the Herald 

Square, on Monday last. Contrary to theat- 

rical custom there was no blowing of press 

agent’s horns and noexhibition of managerial 
pyrotechnics in advance of the new opera. 

If it is to run, an all-winter engagement 

awaits it in New York. 

Dr. Gerrit Smith authorizes the announce- 
ment that thirteen series of Free Organ re- 
citals, the 210th to 218th recitals, at the 
South Church, Madison Ave., corner 38th 
Street, will be given on Monday afternoons, 
at half-past four o’clock ; beginning 2 Nov., 
1896. 

Jack the Beanstalk had its initial perform- 
ance in New York on Monday night and 
scored a success. Notice of it is deferred. 

The first musicale in the series of Metro- 
politan opera matinées, which will take place 
on the 24 November, will probably have the 
assistance of Mme. Eames and Mons. 
Plangon. 





MISS CAMILLE D’ARVILLE 


“i { “His well-known singer made her first 
great success during her connection 
with the Bostonians not long after 

she started in Stange & Edwards’s popular 

opera, Madeline, or the Magic Kiss. Miss 

D’ Arville captured the public by her charm- 

ing impersonation of a young girl who had 

never been kissed. 

This season the prima donna is to be seen 
at the Olympia, in the title réle of Santa 
Maria ; and the singer has, of course, scored 
another triumph, her rendering of the Bird 
Song being especially charming. 

Miss D’Arville’s recent trouble with Mr. 
Hammerstein has ended, and, as all her 
friends expected, favorably for herself. The 
singer is not, as many people suppose, French, 
nor is she a Dane—another supposition. The 
lady is a Hollander, whose pretty accent lends 
an additional charm to her singing. 








To start a lagging appetite and aid digestion use 
-—before or after meals—Abbott's Angostura Bitters, 
Druggists and dealers. 
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A large bottle of liquid Sozodont 
A box of Sozodont Powder 
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Dressmaking and 
Jadies’ Eailoring. 





34 Floor. 


Correct ideas in Fab- 
ric and design for the 
production of Dressy 
AUTUMN and WINTER 
GOWNS. 


18th St., 19th St. and Sixth Ave. 
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RICH FURS. 


Russian Sable, Seal, Otter, Mink, 
Persian Lamb, Silver Fox, 


and Trimming Furs. 


FUR CAPES, 


Jackets, Pelerines, Collarettes, 
Boleros, Muffs. 


Proadovay LH 19th bt. 
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popular dentifrice contains: A sample cake of Sozoderma Soap, for the skin 





TEETH BREATH. 


“Use liquid Sozodont datly; the powder twice a week. A sample of liquid Sozodont by mail, provided 
you mention this publication and send] three cents$for postage. Address the proprietors of Sozodont, 
Hatt & Rucket, Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 
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The Secret's Out! 











Ive heard it said,and heard it read, 

That put to any test, 
~ Ofall the mites a woman writes, 

fler PS’ is the best. 

Though why the best, none ever 

Suess, 

Nor saw a Secret there, 

Until amaid in mischief laid 
The women's secret bare— 

That P.S. means 


‘7 Dears Soap 
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